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In  another  instant  it  all  hashed  through  Frank  Manley’s  brain.  “Some  scoundrel  greased  the  ringsl” 
Hal’s  fingers  slipped,  and  the  gymnast  headed  for  a  broken  neck.  Frank  strove  to  reach  him  in  time. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  “MEET.” 

“How  many.  Hob?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“WTiat!” 

“That’s  right.” 

^‘You  are  a  marvel,  then,”  uttered  Frank  Manley,  half 
incredulously. 

“Gimme  five  miuutes’  rest,  and  I’ll  do  it  all  over  again, 
under  count,”  proposed  Hob  Prouty,  droppinsr  from  the  bar 
and  standing  there  mopping  the  earned  perspiration  from 
his  b^ow. 

“T)o  you  mean  to  sav  that  von  chinned  yourself  twenty- 
ciV>>t  times  running?”  demanded  Frank^ 

“HTbafs  mv  count,  and  Pm  ready  to  do  it  ao^ain.” 

“Then  we’ll  put  vou  in  for  that  event  in  the  contest.” 

“Glad  there’s  something  I  can  do  right,”  grinned  Hob. 

And  Frank  Manlev  smiled,  too.  For  Hob  Proutv,  a 
great,  hulking,  good-natured  hoy,  was  the  prize  lummox 
of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club,  whose  members 
were  more  commonly  known  as  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Bovs. 

Hob  could  do  almost  anything  that  was  called  for  in  the 
gymnainum,  but  he  almost  invariably  did  it  wrong, 
was  no  calling  for  cleverness  in  chinning. 


Have  you  ever  tried  this  feat,  reader — tried  it  right  up 
to  the  limit  of  your  endurance? 

Stand  under  a  horizontal  bar  that  is  a  trifle  higher  than 
your  head. 

Leap  up  and  grasp  the  bar  with  both  hands.  Now  draw 
yourself  up  until  your  chin  is  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  bar. 

Repeat  this  as  many  times  as  you  can  before  your  feet 
touch  the  floor  again. 

If  you  can  do  it  twenty-eight  times,  as  Hob  claimed  to 
have  done,  then  you  are  a  fit  candidate  for  any  junior  ath¬ 
letic  club. 

“How  rr>fl-nv  tiTncs  cfln  VOU  do  it  with  One  hand — ^say, 
TOUT  IpH’”  asked  Captain  Manley. 

“TT  show  VOU.”  renlied  Hob,  practically. 

He  was  rested  now.  Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
handp  with  his  handkerchief,  he  sprang  up  into  the  air, 
caught  the  bar  with  both  hands,  and  then  let  go  with  his 
right  and  hung  suspended  by  his  left  hand  alone. 

“Count!”  cried  Hob. 

“I’m  looking,”  assented  Manley. 

Slowly,  but  almost  with  rhythmic  regularity.  Hob  began 
to  raise  and  lower  himself,  sending  his  chin  on  each  ascent 
a  little  higher  than  the  bar. 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,”  counted  Manley,  and  so 
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on,  until  Hob  let  his  feet  drop  to  the  floor  as  a  sign  that 
he  had  finished. 

“Fourteen !”  announced  the  young  captain  of  the  club, 
with  something  like  a  gasp. 

“Can  you  beat  that?”  demanded  Hob,  flushing  and 
panting. 

“I’m  pretty  sure  I  can’t  touch  it,”  admitted  Manley. 

Hob  Prouty  glowed  with  pleasure.  It  was  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  be  able  to  excel,  in  any  sport,  Frank  Manley,  the 
captain  and  all-around  best  athlete  of  the  club. 

“Hob  a  winner  at  anything?”  broke  in  Joe  Prescott, 
leaving  the  “horse”  over  which  he  had  been  vaulting  and 
joining  his  captain. 

“Yes,  at  chinning  he’s  certainly  a  marvel,”  volunteered 
Frank. 

Several  of  the  other  boys  in  the  gymnasium  left  their 
various  “stunts”  to  congregate  about  the  new  champion. 

It  was  a  queer  enough  gymnasium  to  look  at,  from  the 
outside.  The  building  had  once  been  used  by  a  builder  of 
boats,  and  the  building  was  decidedly  crude. 

And  inside  there  had  been,  a  few  months  before,  only  the 
commonest  and  cheapest  of  gymnastic  appliances,  many 
of  them  roughly  manufactured  by  the  members. 

But  Frank  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  had  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  through  the  ice  of  the  river  Mr.  Dun- 
stan,  the  richest  man  in  Woodstock,  Miss  Kitty,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  few  others. 

Mr.  Dunstan,  finding  that  the  boys  would  accept  no  re¬ 
ward  for  their  work  of  lifesaving,  had  insisted  on  buying 
for  them  much  up-to-date  apparatus,  and — for  outdoor  use 
— ^an  ice  boat. 

The  club  was  now  in  a  fairly  flourishing  way.  More 
things  were  needed  before  the  gymnasium  would  be  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  youngsters  had  given  an  entertainment,  and 
there  was  money  in  the  treasury. 

And  now  the  boys  were  preparing  for  a  return  date  at 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Bradford  Junior  x4thletic  Club. 

Tod  Owen  was  the  captain  of  the  Bradfords.  He  was 
the  son  of  old  Hek  Owen,  who  had  once  been  the  champion 
Welsh  wrestler.  Hek’s  fortune  was  reputed  to  be  based  on 
the  money  earned  by  “throwing”  matches  in  his  earlier 
days.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Hek  was  now  a  poser  for  loving 
fair  play  in  everything.  He  courted  popularity  of  every 
kind. 

Tod’s  lieutenant  in  his  club  was  Gus  Hepnak,  son  of  a 
wealthy  Armenian  manufacturer  of  candy. 

The  two  fathers  lavished  a  good  deal  of  money  on  their 
sons.  Hence,  it  came  easy  for  the  Bradford  club  to  have 
evervihing  that  was  needed  for  the  fitting-up  of  a  gym¬ 
nasium. 

Tod  had  always  been  mean  and  a  bully.  He  stood  ready 
at  all  times  to  win  a  championship  event  by  means  of  nastv 
tricks. 

Many  a  time  had  the  T^p  and  At  ’Em  Boys  been  annoyed 
and  angered  by  Tod’s  underhanded  tricks. 

But  affairs  had  culminated  when  Frank  Manley  and  Miss 
Dunstan  got  into  the  river  through  thin  ice,  and  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives. 


Tod  had  gone  by  them  in  his  ice  boat,  ignoring  their 
appeals  for  help  and  pretending  not  to  see  them. 

But  Hal  Spoflord,  Frank’s  lieutenant  in  the  Woodstock 
club,  had  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  with  some  of  the 
other  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  in  their  ice-boat,  and  the  re.scue 
had  been  made. 

Frank  Manley  then  publicly  denounced  Tod  before  a 
Bradford  crowd.  Tod  had  passed  the  lie,  and  the  two  lead¬ 
ers  had  fought.  Tod  was  both  thrashed  and  disgraced,  and 
there  appeared  no  hope  that  there  wnuld  ever  be  another 
athletic  meeting  between  the  Woodstocks  and  the  Bradfords. 

But  Hek  had  come  to  our  hero,  had  admitted  that  his 
son  had  been  wholly  in  the  wrong,  and  had  pleaded  with 
Manley  that  the  clubs  again  compete. 

Hek  had  been  moved  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  both  Tod 
and  his  father  were  in  deep  disgrace  in  Bradford. 

And  Hek  had  forced  Tod  to  go  to  Manley,  admit  his 
guilt  and  meanness  and  apologize  to  our  hero. 

Frank  and  his  fellow  members  had  thereupon  agreed 
to  overlook  bygones,  and  to  resume  the  contests  between  the 
two  clubs. 

Since  then  Tod  had  appeared  to  be  on  his  best  behavior. 

He  had  dropped  his  ugly  and  sneering  ways.  He  seemed 
to  be  animated,  at  all  times,-  by  the  desire  to  be  wholly  fair 
in  ever3dhing. 

Tod  professed  now  to  want  sport — and  clean,  fair  sport 
— ^no  matter  who  won. 

In  so  many  ways  had  young  Owen  appeared  to  improve 
that  he  had  made  a  new  and  favorable  impression  upon  our 
lenient  hero.,  Affairs  between  the  two  clubs  were  now  go¬ 
ing  along  swimmingly. 

True,  things  had  happened  that  had  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained. 

But,  then,  our  hero  had  had  the  misfortune  to  make 
many  enemies  through  accidental  contact  with  ruffianly 
people.  In  such  encounters  our  hero  had  borne  himself 
in  the  only  way  open  to  a  fair  and  square  young  fellow 
who  believed  in  “a  square  deal  for  everybody.” 

So,  it  seemed  probable  to  Manley  that  the  underhanded 
things  that  had  been  done  lately,  and  not  explained,  were 
to  be  attributed  to  the  machinations  of  the  different  ene¬ 
mies  he  had  made. 

'  At  all  events,  our  hero  was  determined  not  to  blame  Tod 
for  anything  that  could  not  be  positively  fastened  on  that 
now  fair-spoken  young  man. 

True,  in  the  last  meeting  between  the  clubs,  at  their 
famous  ice  hockey  match,  the  Bradfords  had  played  a 
“slugging’^  game  from  start  to  finish. 

But  slugging  in  hockey  is  not  an  actual  prdof  of  mean¬ 
ness.  Some  boys  are  naturally  so  rough  that  slugging  is 
their  natural  play  in  a  hockey  match. 

And  now  this  all-around  gymnastic  contest  that  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Bradford  “g^nn”  was  engaging  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  members  of  both  clubs. 

It  was  to  he  a  meet  for  “points.”  Each  club  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  sifting  out  its  bt>st  material  in  each  style  of  gym¬ 
nastic  contest. 
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Frank  ^klanley  was  slated  to  h^-ad  liis  club’s  delegation 
in  the  half-mile  run. 

It  was  to  fall  to  Joe  Prescott's  lot  to  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys  in  the  vaulting  over  horses. 

A1  Adams  was  to  be  the  star  performer  in  the  fencing 
"  bouts,  while  Mike  McGuire  was  to  represent  AVoodstock  in 
the  principal  boxing  bout. 

And  now  to  clumsy,  strong  Hob  Prouty  seemed  likely 
to  fall  the  honor  of  chinning  the  Bradford  champion  to  a 
standstill. 

“I’m  ready  now,”  announced  Hob,  “to  show  you  whether 
I  can  chin  myself  twenty-eight  times  with  both  hands.” 

Every  youngster  in  the  gymnasium  thereupon  dropped 
the  work  in  which  he  was  ‘engaged,  and  came  forward  to 
watch  the  result. 

V 

“Don’t  try  yet,  unless  you  are  sure  you’re  fit !”  counseled 
Frank  Manley. 

“Won’t  be  any  fitter  at  any  time  to-day,”  declared  Hob. 

“Go  it,  then !” 

“Y'ou  count.” 

“I  will.” 

Hob’s  stocky  body  moved  up  and  down  through  the  air. 
Every  one  of  the  onlookers  watched  and  counted  under  his 
breath. 

It  seemed  as  if  Hob  never  would  tire.  ' 

But  at  last  his  arms  relaxed  their  tension,  and  his  feet 
came  down  to  the  floor. 

In  one  swelling,  amazed  chorus  rose  the  voices  of  the 
g}Tnnastie  young  spectators. 

“Twentv-nine !” 

V 

“I  believe  I  can  beat  that,  with  practice,”  panted  Hob. 

“Yen’ll  not  do  it  again  to-day,”  interjected  Manley, 
firmly.  “If  you  don’t  go  at  this  work  moderately  you’ll 
play  yourself  out  before  the  night  of  the  match.  Don’t 
try  more  than  two  chinnings  any  day — one  with  both  hands 
and  the  other  with  your  left  alone.  And  don’t  do  any 
other  heav}'’  work  whatever.  All  the  rest  of  your  work 
must  be  light,  quick  work,  and  not  too  much  even  of  that 
^ntil  after  next  Saturday  night’s  show  is  over.  Do  you 
understand?” 

“Yes,”  said  Hob,  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  he  was  a 
strong  boy  and  liked  to  prove  it. 

“Do 'you  promise  to  do  as  I  say?”  insisted  the  young 
captain. 

“What’s  the  need  of  promising?”  grunted  Hob.  “Can’t 
I  be  trusted?” 

“I  want  you  to  promise,”  rejoined  Manley,  earnestl}^, 
and  laying  a  hand  on  Hob’s  shoulder,  “because  I  want  to 
see  you  wipe  the  floor  up  with  the  Bradford  man  who  tries 
to  chin  himself.  If  you  train  harder  than  I  want  you  to, 
I  feel  sure  that  you’ll  only  get  your  muscKs  all  tied  up, 
and  then  the  [wints  in  your  event  will  go  to-Bradford.  Now, 
will  you  promise?” 

“Yes,”  assenfijd  Hob,  but  he  looked  as  if  these  restrictions 
on  hbi  amount  of  exercise  bored  him  decidedly. 

“And  now,”  announced  ^lanley,  “if  any  of  you  fellows 
want  vour  Iunch(x>n,  and  want  to  get  back  to  scliool  on  time, 
high  time  for  you  to  break  for  your  homes.” 


For  the  boys  had  hurried  to  their  gymnasium  right  after 
the  noon  letting-out  of  school,  and  it  was  now  half-past 
twelve. 

Frank  followed  his  own  advice  by  going  quickly  to  the 
little  cottage  where  he  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Simms. 

Frank’s  only  near  relative  was  his  mother,  who  lived 
some  fifty  miles  away  from  Woodstock.  But  our  hero  was 
here,  away-  from  home,  attending  Dr.  Holbrook’s  academy. 
He  was  fitting  himself  to  go  to  a  polytechnic  school,  where 
he  meant  to  take  up  with  the  career  of  a  civil  engineer. 

Several  of  the  other  members  of  the  club  attended  the 
academy,  while  the  remainder  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  Woodstock. 

It  was  our  hero’s  fixed  belief  that  athletics  should  be 
made  to  yield  first  place  to  the  studies  that  prepare  a  young 
man  for  his  battles  in  after  life. 

He  tried  to  impress  this  view  upon  his  fellow  members, 
and  with  some  he  succeeded.  But  it  was  natural  that  many 
of  the  boys  should  prefer  the  gymnasium  and  the  open 
air  to  the  condition  of  preparedness  in  the  recitation  room. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  club  that  no  member  could 
compete  in  any  athletic  event  who  had  been  conditioned 
in  any  study  at  school. 

As  this  rule  w'-as  strictly  enforced,  the  average  of  the 
youngsters  at  the  school  was  rather  above  the  average  per¬ 
formance  of  bov-kind  in  school. 

%/ 

Frank  ate  lightly  at  luncheon,  then  went  to  his  room, 
gathered  up  some  necessary  books,  and  started  on  a  brisk 
walk  toward  the  academy. 

But  at  the  first  corner  he  halted. 

“Mr.  Manlev?”  ^ 

“Yes,”  replied  our  hero,  looking  over  the  young  man 
who  had  halted  him. 

His  interlocutor  was  rather  tall,  apparently  about  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age,  a  fairly  well  dressed  young  man,  with 
a  spruce  look. 

But  the  point  that  Manley  noted  first  was  that  the  young 
man  was  broad-shouldered  and  deep-chested. 

“He  has  known  something  about  gymnastics,”  was  our 

hero’s  inward  verdict. 

\ 

Moreover,  the  young  man  had,  on  the  whole,  a  genial  and 
pleasing  face. 

“  Matthews  is  my  name — Fred  Matthews,”  announced  the 
stranger. 

“And  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Matthews?” 

“I’ve  got  business  to  talk  over  with  you,”  began  Mat¬ 
thews.  “It’s  business  of  great  importance.  Afterward  you 
will  be  mighty  glad  that  I  stopped  you.” 

“Will  the  business  keep?”  asked  Frank,  quietly. 

“Keep?”  he  echoed.'  “Why,  I  was  in  hopes  to  get  right 
at  my  business.” 

“There’s  nothing  quite  so  important  now  as  my  getting 
to  the  academy  on  time,”  declared  Frank.  “Won’t  your 
business  keep  until  school  is  out  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Why — er — er — er — yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  can’t  spare 
me  a  little  time  now.  But  my  business  is  urgent.” 

“Suppose  you  see  me  at  my  room,  then,  at  three-thirty 
sharp  ?” 
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“All  right,”  assented  Matthews,  brightening  up  a  little. 
“I’ll  be  there.” 

“You  know  where  I  live?” 

“Yes;  I  inquired — was  on  my  way  there,  in  fact,  when 
I  met  YOU.’’ 

“At  three-thirty,  then,  I  shall  be  looking  for  you,”  re¬ 
sponded  Manley,  and  went  swinging  on  up  the  street. 

CHAPTER  II. 

FRANK  TALKS  BUSINESS. 

Promptly  at  three-thirty,  swinging  a  pack  of  schoolbooks, 
Frank  Manley  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  his  boarding-house. 

Mr.  Matthews  was  ahead  of  him,  waiting  Just  inside  of 
the  gate. 

“Come  up  to  my  room,”  said  FranL  pleasantly. 

The  stranger  followed  him  upstairs.  Frank  pointed  hos¬ 
pitably  to  the  big  rocking  chair,  and  then,  thinking  that 
his  visitor  might  not  be  as  much  accustomed  to  fresh  air 
on  a  cold  winter  day  as  he  himself  was,  he  considerately 
closed  the  window. 

“Now,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Matthews?”  asked 
Frank,  genially,  dropping  into  the  chair  at  his  study  table. 

“I’ll  come  to  the  point  at  once,”  replied  Mr.  Matthews, 
briskly. 

“Piease  do.” 

“I  understand  that  you  have  a  thousand  dollars  on  de¬ 
posit  in  the  Woodstock  bank.” 

“I  guess  about  everybody  in  town  knows  that,”  smiled 
Frank. 

The  money  had  come  to  him  through  the  success  of  him¬ 
self  and  Sato,  the  Japanese  student  who  belonged  to  the 
club,  and  who  taught  the  other  fellows  Jiu-Jitsu. 

Manley  and  Inow  Sato  had  caught  the  cashier  and  the 
bookkeeper  of  the  bank  in  their  effort  to  make  a  midnight 
flight  for  Montreal  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  funds  stolen  from  the  bank. 

The  two  young  athletes  had  followed  and  run  down  the 
pair  of  absconding  bank  ofiflcials,  and  had  brought  them 
back  to  Woodstock. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  in  consideration  of  this  con¬ 
duct,  which  had  saved  the  bank  from  ruin,  had  voted  to  the 
two  young  men  a  thousand  dollars  each. 

And  each  now  had  the  amount  of  his  reward  on  deposit 
at  the  bank. 

“I’ve  come  to  make  you  a  business  proposition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  money,”  went  on  Mr.  Matthews. 

“Oh.  vou  have,  eh?” 

And  Franlf  Manley  instantly  became  alert,  closely  scrut¬ 
inizing  his  caller's  face.  “I  hope  you  haven’t  allowed  your¬ 
self  to  hope  that  I  would  lend  any  of  my  little  hoard  to  a 
stranger.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Matthews,  briskly.  “But  you’ve  got 
money,  and  therefore  you’re  a  capitalist.  I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  lhat’s  worth  money,  and  I  want  a  partner.  There’s 
a  small  barrel  of  money  in  the  thing  for  us  both.  I  want 
you  to  back  me,  to  divide  tlie  profits,  and  for  you  to  earn 
a  big  return  on  your  money.  That’s  a  good  beginning, 
isn’t  it?” 


“I’m  listening  to  you,”  replied  Manley,  non-committally. 

•  “TliaPs  all  I  can  expect  you  to  do,”  said  Matthews, 
briskly  and  pleasantly.  “See  here,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
show  you.” 

He  took  a  small  bottle  of  reddish  liquid  from  one  of  his 
overcoat  pockets, 

“This,”  he  announced,  “is  one  of  the  greatest  metal  pol¬ 
ishes  of  which  you  or  any  one  else  ever  heard.  It  puts  a 
bright  polish  on  brass,  copper,  oi  nickel.  It  polishes  hot 
metal  as  well  and  as  lastingly  as  it  does  cold  metal.  It  will 
take  an  ink  spot  from  wood.  Let  me  show  you.  ” 

Diving  into  another  pocket  for  a  bit  of  rag,  Matthews 
wet  it  from  the  bottle.  He  rubbed  the  rag  briskly  over  an 
ink  spot  on  Frank’s  table.  The  stain  came  off,  leaving  the 
polish  on  the  wood  more  lustrous  than  before. 

“A  good  article,  isn’t  it?”  demanded  the  caller. 

“Looks  like  it,”  assented  Manley. 

“  Got  a  dingy  penny  in  your  pocket — one  that’s  dirty  and 
black  from  age  ?” 

Frank  inspected  the  change  from  one  of  his  pockets,  and 
produced  such  a  penny  as  the  other  had  desired. 

“See  what  my  polish  does  to  this  metal,”  begged  Mat¬ 
thews. 

After  a  little  polishing  he  passed  the  penny  back,  as 
bright  as  it  had  been  when  first  minted. 

“Try  the  stuff  yourself  on  another  coin,”  suggested  the 
caller. 

Frank  did  so.  He  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
bright  lustre  that  he  was  able  to  give  the  coin. 

“Got  a  dirty  piece  of  nickel?”  was  Matthews’  next 
question. 

“How  will  the  trimmings  on  the  stove  do?” 

“First-rate,”  agreed  the  caller. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  the  nickel  gleaming  like  a  pol¬ 
ished  mirror. 

From  that  he  went  to  other  pieces  of  dingy  or  tarnished 
metal,  cleaning  them  like  lightning. 

“Ever  see  a  polish  to  beat  this?”  queried  the  caller. 

“Don’t  know  that  I  ever  did,”  assented  Frank.  “How 
did  you  come  to  get  hold  of  it?” 

“Invented  it  mj^elf.” 

“Is  it  patented?” 

“No;  but  nobody  but  myself  knows  how  the  polish  is 
mixed.  It’s  Just  as  good  as  patented,  because  no  one  else 
could  possibly  make  its  equal.” 

“Then  your  business  proposition  is  in  connection  with 
this  polish  ?” 

“Yes;  I  want  to  interest  you  in  putting  up  the  money 
to  back  it.  In  your  spare  time  you  can  help  me  mix  and 
can  the  polish.  I’ll  do  all  the  hustling  on  the  sales  my¬ 
self.  I  am  clean  strapped,  or  I  wouldn’t  think  of  taking 
a  partner  in.”  ‘ 

“What’s  the  profit  in  the  business?”  inquired  Manley. 

“Let  me  ask  you,  first,  "Mr.  Manley,  if  you  kmow  how 
much  a  half-pint  can  of  good  metal  polish  sells  for?” 

“About  a  quarter,  eh?” 

“Yes,  that's  the  usual  price.  Some  dealers  sell  it  for 

fifteen  or  eighteen  cents  a  can.  They  can  afford  to.  for  thov 
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buv  it  from  the  manufacturer  for  ten  dollars  and  a  half 

«r 

a  gross.-' 

“Then  what  profit  is  there  in  making  the  stuff?” 

“Just  this:  The  polish  costs  fifteen  cents  a  gallon  to 
make.  Do  you  follow  me  ?  And  the  cans,  with  labels,  cost 
two  and  a  half  cents  a  piece.  That  makes  a  gross  of  the 
polish,  aU  put  up  and  ready  for  sale  to  the  dealers,  cost 
four  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  sells  for  ten  dollars  and  a 
half.  Profit  to  us,  on  a  gross,  nearly  six  dollars.  And  we 
can  manufacture  and  sell  every  day  several  gross,  and  I 
can  sell  the  stuff  to  the  dealers.  Now,  do  you  see  the  profit 
in  the  idea?” 

“Certainly,  if  your  statements  are  correct;  and  I  donT 
mean  to  imply  a  doubt  that  they  are  not.” 

“ThaPs  all  right,”  waived  Mr.  Matthews,  cordially.  “I 
don’t  want  you  to  take  a  single  thing  on  my  say-so.  I’ll 
prove  all  my  statements  before  you  put  up  a  cent.  And 
I’ll  agree  to  satisfy  you  as  to  my  references.  Fred  Mat¬ 
thews  has  a  good,  clean  reputation  with  those  who  know 
him,  as  you’ll  find  when  you  begin  to  look  me  up  among  my 
friends.” 

“Can’t  any  of  your  friends  put  up  the  capital?”  queried 
Manley. 

“Those  -whom  I’d  ask  are  all  too  hard  up.” 

“How  much  capital  would  it  take?” 

^‘To  launch  the  business  properly-prent  of  a  factory, 
stock  of  cans  and  goods,  proper  advertising  matter,  and 
the  other  expenses  of  getting  started — seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.” 

* 

Frank’s  brow  clouded,  and  the  skin  between  his  eyes 
wrinkled. 

“That’s  a  good  deal  of  money  for  me,  Mr.  Matthews.” 

“But  you’ll  make  at  least  twice  that  amount  every  year 
out  of  your  investment,  and  you  won’t  have  to  devote  much 
of  your  time  to  the  business.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  we  get 
the  thing  on  a  paying  basis  you  won’t  have  to  give  much 
or  any  of  your  time  to  the  business,  if  you’re  willing  to  hire 
some  one  to  do  your  share  of  the  work.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  risk  nearly  all  of  my  little  capital  in 
one  business  plimge,”  went  on  our  hero,  thoughtfully. 

“  Oh,  well,  I  did  not  expect  you  to  come  to  it  all  at  once. 
It  may  take  two  or  three  days  to  bring  you  to  my  way 
of  seeing  things.  I’m  willing  for  you  to  take  your  time, 
Mr.  Manley.  I  do  business  strictly  on  the  square,  and 
when  you  say  you’re  ready  I’ll  give  you  my  references.  Y^ou 
can  look  me  up  from  A  to  Z  before  you  put  in  a  cent  of 
actual  money.” 

“That,  of  course,  would  be  necessary.” 

“Of  course.  Now,  Mr.  Manley,  we  will  consider  that  the 
thing  is  only  in  the  negotiation  stage  for  the  present.  Will 
you  turn  around  to  your  table  and  write  me  out  a  rough 
statement  of  what  you  would  expect  in  the  way  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  signed  between  us — on  a  basis  of  you  putting 
up  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash?” 

“An  agreement  with  me  wouldn’t  be  any  good,”  smiled 
Frank,  shrewdly.  “I’m  a  minor,  and  can’t  enter  into  a 
legal  contract.” 

“I  know  that,  of  course;  but  the  agreement  can  be  signed 


by  your  mother.  Or,  you  can  have  a  guardian  appointed, 
and  he  can  sign  a  legal  contract  for  you.” 

That  was  all  straight  enough. 

Frank  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  earn  money  with  his 
little  capital.  Mr.  Dunstan  had  recently  suggested  to  him 
the  advisability  of  embarking  his  thousand  dollars  in  some 
safe,  legitimate  business,  such  as  could  be  started  in  a 
small  town  on  such  a  capital. 

And  Frank  Manley,  who  lived  for  his  mother,  and  who 
believed  that  the  best  the  earth  afforded  was  none  too  good 
for  her,  was  more  than  anxious  to  enter  some  paying 
business. 

So  he  wrote  out,  on  two  sheets  of  paper,  the  basis  of 
what  he  considered  a  satisfactorv  agreement  in  case  he 
decided  to  invest  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

“But  you  will  understand,”  said  Frank,  as  he  passed 
over  the  two  sheets,  “that  I  haven’t  yet  decided  on  anything 
about  putting  in  the  money.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  nodded  the  business-like  young  stran¬ 
ger.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  be  too  hasty  about  it.  I  don’t 
want  a  partner  who  is  going  to  be  anxious  or  sorry  after¬ 
ward.  I  won’t  ask  you  to  give  me  any  answer  before  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  And,  even  then,  if  you  agree  to  put 
up  the  money,  that  promise  isn’t  to  hold  good  unless  you 
go  with  me  and  find  my  references  to  be  without  a  flaw.” 

That  was  business-like  and  fair,  and  Manley  began  to 
feel,  on  the  spot,  that  he  would  like  young  Matthews  better 
the  more  he  knew  him. 

“I’m  not  a  hopeless  bankrupt,”  went  on  Matthews,  with 
a  quiet  smile.  “But  the  trouble  is  that  the  only  asset  I 
have  is  one  that  I  don’t  want  to  part  with.” 

He  thrust  a  hand  into  one  of  his  pockets  and  produced 
a  handsome  gold  watch. 

“That  was  my  father’s,”  he  said,  musingly.  “After  he 
died,  my  mother  carried  it  for  three  years.  And  now” — 
his  voice  choked  slightly — “she’s  gone  to  the  better  world, 
too.” 

“Then,  naturally,  you  don’t  want  to  part  with  it,”  said 
Frank,  his  sympathies  quickly  aroused  by  that  reference 
to  a  mother. 

“No,  I  don’t  want  to  part  with  it,”  said  Matthews,  with 
emphasis.  “It  would  give  me  a  quarter  way  sort  of  a  start, 
too,  if  I  wanted  to  sell  it.  That  watch  is  worth  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.” 

“It  looks  it,”  agreed  our  hero,  readily. 

“By  the  way,”  laughed  Matthews,  “I  spoke  of  helping 
you  to  verify  my  statements.  Have  you  got  time,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  go  down  to  the  jeweler’s  with  me  ?  We’ll  ask  him 
to  estimate  the  value  of  this  watch.  I  really  wish  you’d* 
go,  Manley.” 

Nothing  loath,  since  it  would  please  his  caller,  Manley 
accompanied  him  to  the  main  street  and  into  a  jeweler’s 
store. 

“What  would  you  call  this  watch  worth?”  asked  Mat¬ 
thews,  passing  the  timepiece  over  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

“To  buy,  or  sell?”  asked  the  jeweler. 

“Well,  say  to  sell?” 
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I’ll  luiiul  you  seventy-five  dollars  for  it  now,  if  you 


“Pm  glad  you  liaven’t  got  away  yet,”  was  the  caller’s 


want  to  sell,”  replied  Mr.  Arnold. 

“No  more?”  asked  IVIattliews,  disappointedly. 

“No;  1  wouldn’t  want  to  pay  any  more  than  that.  Y^ou 
see,  I  might  have  to  keep  it  a  good  while.  And  then  I’d 
have  to  sell  it  at  some  profit.” 

“But  I’ve  always  understood  that  my  father  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  for  this  watch,”  protested  Matthews. 

“Perhaps  he  did,  years  ago,  when  the  watch  was  new. 
And  then,  some  jewelers  charge  a  higher  profit  thkn  I  'am 
able  to  make  in  this  town.” 

“And  all  you  call  it  worth  to  you  is  seventy-five  dollars?” 

“I’ll  give  you  that  for  it  at  any  time.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  ]\Iatthews.  “I  wanted  it  valued,  more 
than  anything  else.” 

•And,  when  they  had  got  outside  the  stranger  said,  laugh¬ 
ingly,  to  our  hero: 

“I  hope  all  my  statements  won’t  turn  out  as  badly  as 
this  one  did.” 

“It’s  still  a  rather  valuable  watch,”  declared  our  hero. 

“Well,  I’m  not  going  to  keep  you  any  more  to-night, 
j\Ir.  IManley.  Very  likely  I’ll  see  you  to-morrow.  In  any 
case.  I’ll  see  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  my  offer 
remains  open  until  then.  Now,  think  this  matter  over 
seriously.  It  may  mean  almost  a  fortune  to  you  within 
the  next  few  years,  and  it’ll  be  money  well  earned.  Think 
it  over.” 

“I  will,”  promised  Frank. 

And,  indeed  he  meant  to,  for  he  had  grown  to  like  Mat¬ 
thew’s  modest  and  straightforward  way  of  talking. 

“You  can  do  all  the  handling  of  the  money,  you  know, 
after  you’ve  put  it  in,”  Matthews  called  after  him. 

Here  was  another  great  inducement. 

Our  hero  went  to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  Up  and  x4t 
’Em  Boys"  had  already  gathered. 

Frank  went  into  the  practice  work  as  heartily  as  did  any 
of  them,  but  every  now  and  then  his  mind  darted  back 
to  the  details  of  Matthews’  proposition. 

“If  his  references,  when  I  look  them  up,  turn  out  to  be 
as  good  as  I  can  want,  I  guess  I  shall  risk  the  money,” 
was  Manley’s  partial  decision. 

And  then  another  thought  came  to  him. 

“To-morrow  night  I’ll  go  up  and  ask  Mr.  Dunstan’s 
advice.  I’ll  follow  his  advice  all  the  way  through  the  deal, 
for  he  offered  it  to  me,  and  he’s  a  shrewd  business  man. 
And  I’ll  take  Mr.  Matthews  up  with  me,  and  see  what  Mr. 
Dunstan  thinks  of  him,  as  well  as  his  proposition.” 

Manley  dreamed  of  metal  polish  and  of  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  he  slept  that  night. 

It  is  highly  natural  that  youth  should  be  fascinated  with 
the  first  good  and  square  chance  for  fortune  that  presents 
itself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  SQUARE  PROPOSITION. 

Somewhat  to  our  hero’s  surprise,  just  before  he  was  readv 
to  start  to  school  in  the  morning,  ^Ir.  Matthews  came  to 
bis  room. 


greeting. 

“I’ll  have  to  start  within  ten  minutes,”  was  Frank’s 
reply.  “What  is  the  matter?  Anything  new  turned  up?” 

“Something  new  in  my  thoughts,”  replied  Matthew's. 
“See  here,  Mr.  Manley,  I’ve  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
about  this  matter  since  I  saw  you  yesterday.  x4nd,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I’m  beginning  to  get  a  shade  uneasy.” 

“Why  so?”  queried  our  hero,  opening  his  eyes  rather 
wider  than  usual. 

“Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  a  good  deal  over  this  polish 
business.  Now,  I  am  as  certain  as  can  be  that  it  will  turn 
out  all  right,  and  make  big  money  for  both  of  us  in  the 
end.  But,  suppose  it  shouldn’t?” 

“Then  you’ve  wasted  your  time  and  I’ve  lost  the  money 
I  invested,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Just  so,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  can  take  such 
a  game  view  of  it.  But,  Manley,  I’ve  decided  that  I  won’t 
let  you  risk  your  money  on  such  an  experiment.” 

If  Frank  was  surprised  before,  he  was  far  more  so  now. 

“Then  you  withdraw  3'’0ur  proposition,  Mr.  Matthews?” 

“Yes;  in  order  to  make  another  that  I  think  is  safer 
for  you.  I  don’t  want  vou  to  take  a  chance  on  losing  your 
money.  Now,  see  here,  Manley,”  went  on  Matthews,  eye¬ 
ing  his  w'atch  closely,  “the  trouble  with  me  was  that  I 
wanted  to  get  in  enough  money  to  make  the  business  go 
fast. 

“Now,  if  I  had  fifty  dollars,  I  could  start  in  a  small 
^vay.,  I  could  turn  out  and  sell  enough  polish  to  earn  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  a  week  clear.  While  I’m  getting  on  in 
business,  I’m  willing  to  live  on  almost  nothing. 

“So  this  is  the  deal  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  now. 
You  lend  me  fifty  dollars.  I’ll  hand  over  my  watch.  You 
are  not  to  sell  the  watch,  unless  I  fail  to  return  the  loan. 
The  jeweler  will  pay  you  more  for  it,  if  you  have  to  sell 
it  by-and-by,  than  I’m  borrowing  of  you  now. 

“Now,  with  that  fifty  dollars  I’ll  go  ahead  in  a  slow 
way,  make  what  I  can,  and  save  what  I  can.  When  I’m 
able  to  pay  you  back  the  fifty,  and  have  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  my  own  saved,  then  I’ll  make  a  new  proposition  to 
you.  I’ll  put  in  the  two  hundred  and  my  polish,  and  you 
put  in  six  hundred,  and  we’ll  be  equal  partners  in  the 
scheme.  In  that  way  you’ll  give  me  a  chance  to  get  started, 
and  you’ll  have  a  chance  to  see  that  the  business  has  been 
made  to  }>ay.  What  do  3"ou  say  to  that?” 

“What  I  have  to  say,”  responded  Manle}',  promptlv,  “is 
that  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  the  plan  you  propose.  1 
see  that  you  don’t  mean  for  me  to  take  a  single  needless 
chance  of  losing  my  money.  I  appreciate  it,  'Sir.  Matthews. 
It’s  a  straightforward,  out-from-the-shoulder  way  of  doing 
business  with  a  stranger.  There’s  my  hand  on  it !” 

“And  3'ou’ll  lend  me  the  fifty  on  my  watcli?” 

“  Certainlv.” 

“I’ve  made  out  and  signed  an  agreement  covering  the 
liossession  of  the  watch  by  you,  Manley,  until  Uvo  retunuxl 
the  fifty.  Here's  the  paper.  Read  it  over.  And  hen'‘s  the 
watch,'*  laying  the  lumdsome  timepim^  on  the  table.  “Now 
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can  YOU  let  me  have  the  money  so  that  I  can  get  started 
at  ono'?" 

“There  isn’t  time  to  go  to  the  bank  now,”  said  Frank. 
“Pll  go  with  you  this  noon  and  draw  the  money.” 

“'Write  me  a  draft  on  the  bank,”  suggested  Matthews. 
“I'll  take  that  and  your  book  up  to  the  bank  and  get  the 
money.  I’ll  hand  your  bankbook  back  this  noon.” 

“You’d  better  brinsf  the  book  to  me  at  the  academv,” 
sus:2:ested  Frank. 

“Very  well;  I’ll  do  that  as  soon  as  I  am  through  at  the 
bank.”  ' 

Frank,  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  quickly  wrote  out 
the  draft.  Then  he  crossed  to  the  bureau  and  produced  his 
bankbook. 

Matthews,  in  the  meantime,  had  signed  his  own  name  on 
another  piece  of  paper. 

“Just  mark  this  ‘signature  0.  K.’  and  sign  your  name 
below,”  suggested  Matthews.  “That’ll  introduce  me  at  the 
bank  as  being  the  party  the  draft  is  made  payable  to.” 

Frank  quickly  complied,  then  glanced  at  the  watch  that 
had  passed  into  his  possession,  and  added,  hastily: 

“Now,  Mr.  Matthews,  I  shall  run  every  stej)  of  the  way 
to  school.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  the  book  to  me  at  the 
academy.” 

“I’ll  be  right  along  with  it  as  soon  as  I  am  through  with 
it  at  the  bank.” 

“You’ll  find  me  reciting  in  second  geometry.” 

“You’ll  see  me  soon.” 

Frank  went  off  at  top' speed,  and,  though  he  arrived  at 
the  academy  rather  out  of  breath,  his  heart  was  light  in 
other  respects. 

The  more  he  thought  of  Matthews’  conduct  the  more  he 
liked  the  fellow  for  it. 

“I’ve  got  the  same  show  as  before  to  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness,  if  I  want  to,”  thought  our  hero.  “And  I  can’t  lose 
anything  by  it  while  Matthews  is  showing  what  can  be  made 
of  the  business.  There’s  a  satisfaction  of  going  into  any¬ 
thing  with  a  square  and  hustling  fellow  of  his  stamp. 
Frank  Manley,  you  can  see  the  start  of  that  fortune  you 
have  always  planned  to  make!” 

And,  despite  the  attention  that  he  tried  hard  to  give  to 
his  first  recitation  of  the  morning,  our  hero  kept  going 
back  in  his  thoughts  to  his  new,  first  business  prospects 
in  life. 

“A  fortune!  A  fortune!”  went  on  singing  through  his 
mind.  “And  the  first  few  thousands  almost  in  sight !  I 
must  send  ray  mother  at  least  a  few  lines  at  noon.  She’ll 
be  glad,  even  if  only  for  my  sake.” 

“Mr.  Manley,”  broke  in  Dr.  Flolbrook’s  voice,  “define  a 

parabola.” 

“A  start  for  a  fortune,”’  replied  the  young  athlete, 
promptly. 

“Eh?”  demanded  the  good  old  doctor. 

Then,  thinking  that  he  had  not  heard  fright,  the  old 
teacher  said : 

“I>escribe  its  properties.” 

“It’ll  jKdish  anything  in  the  way  of  metal  that’s  polish- 
or  cold,”  redted  our  hero,  absently. 


“Eh,  eh?  What’s  that?”  thundered  the  doctor.  Then, 
with  a  dim  notion  that  his  favorite  pupil  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  poking  fun  at  him,  the  good  old  man  grew  very 
red  in  the  face,  turned  to  Joe,  and  said,  very  sternly,  as 
if  Joe  had  been  the  culprit: 

“Mr.  Prescott,  let  us  see  whether  you  can  give  us  some 
rather  more  exact  information  as  to  the  nature  of  a  para¬ 
bola.” 

“Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir!”  Frank  Manley  broke  in, 
in  sudden  confusion. 

“H’m!”  was  all  Dr.  Holbrook  said. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Matthews  appeared. 

Frank  rose  and  went  quietly  and  eagerly  toward  him. 

“It’s  all  right,”  whispered  the  hustler.  “I’ve  been  to 
the  bank  and  got  the  money  0.  K.  Now,  off  for  business. 
Here’s  your  book,”  and  Matthews  tucked  it  snugly  into  our 
hero’s  inner  coat  pocket.  “And  here’s  the  fifty,”  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  banknote  of  that  denomination.  “Now,  I’m  afraid 
I’ve  interrupted  you,  Mr.  Manley.  Get  your  thoughts  all 
on  your  lesson  again.  I’ll  see  you  at  noon.” 

“Success,”  whispered  Frank,  warmly,  and  pressing  the 

f  . 

other’s  hand. 

And  then  Matthews  vanished,  and  our  hero  returned  to 
the  class. 

But  Dr.  Holbrook  did  not  put  any  more  questions  to  our 
hero  during  that  recitation. 

“Say,  Frank,”  demanded  Joe  Prescott,  with  a  broad 
grin,  at  the  morning  recess,  “what  got  into  your  wits  this 
morning?  Do  3^011  know  that  3^11  really  insulted  good  old 
Doc.  What  on  earth  did  you  mean  by  that  gibberish  you 
got  off  in  geometry?” 

“There’s  an  apology  and  an  explanation  coming  to  the 
doctor,”  smiled  our  hero.  “When  he  hears  me,  I  know  that 
he’ll  forgive  me.  The  amount  of  it  was,  old  fellow,  that 
my  head  was  full  of  a  new  business  that  I  expect  to  go 
into.” 

'^“Business?”  echoed  Joe.  “You’re  going  into  one?” 

“Well,  why  not?”  persisted  Frank,  smiling  again.  “I’ve 
got  the  capital,  and  I’ve  a  good,  square  partner  who  seems 
to  be  a  hustler.  At  all  events,  'he’s  giving  me  the  long  end 
of  the  thing.” 

“What  kind  of  business?”  Joe  wanted  to  know. 

“Metal  polish.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

“Make  it  to  sell,  of  course.’.’ 

'“Any  money  in  the  game?” 

“Seems  to  be  a  lot.  But  we’re  going  to  find  out  first. 
Matthews  is  a  good,  square  chap.  I  like  the  way  he  talks. 
I’ve  put  up  just  a  little  money  for  the  start,  and  he  has 
assured  me  by  putting  up  collateral  that’s  worth  more  than 
the  money  I  put  up.  What  do  you  think  of  this?” 

And  our  hero  drew  out  the  watch. 

“It’s  a  beauty,”  said  Joe,  unhesitatingly. 

“Mr.  Arnold  will  give  seventy-five  dollars  for  it  any 
day.” 

“I  should  think  be  might,  although  I  don’t  claim  to  be 
a  judge  of  watches.” 
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“And  all  I’ve  put  up  for  a  starter,”  went  on  Manley, 
“is  fifty  dollars.” 

“Say,”  demanded  Joe,  “what  kind  of  a  business  can  you 
start  on  that?” 

“That’s  all  I’ve  put  up,”  declared  Manley.  “Here,  I’ll 
show  you  the  figures  in  my  bankbook.” 

He  drew  out  the  book  and  turned  to  the  second  page. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  Frank  Manley  uttered  a  little  cry 
and  held  the  page  closer  to  his  eyes. 

He  felt  as  if  all  the  world  were  whirling  around  about 
him. 

For  the  entry  in  the  bankbook  showed,  as  plainly  as 
figures  could  speak,  that  Mr.  Matthews  had  drawn,  not 
fifh^  dollars,  but  the  staggering  sum  of  seven  himdred  and 
fifty  dollars ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  CHASE  IN  THE  DARK. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  queried  Joe  Prescott,  quickly. 

“Buncoed.” 

“No!  Good  heavens,  no!” 

“Flim-flammed !”  gasped  Frank  Manley.  “Look  here !” 

Joe  read  the  figures  written  in  the  bankbook. 

Then  he  gave  our  hero  a  swift  look. 

“Pull  yourself  together,  Frank!” 

“  I’ve  got  to,”  moaned  Manley,  in  a^  half  dazed  way. 
“How  did  the  fellow  ever  get  that  amount?” 

“Don’t  know.  But  we’ve  got  to  find  out.”  -  i 

As  it  was  not  Joe’s  loss,  his  was  the  clearer  head  at  this 
moment. 

He  ran  over  to  the  principal  and  said,  shortly : 

“Dr.  Holbrook,  Manley  has  been  swindled  in  a  frightful 
manner.  He  will  have  to  go  in  chase^of  the  thief  at  once. 
He  will  need  me.  I  ask  you  to  excuse  us  both  from  further 
attendance  to-day.” 

“Manley  swindled?”  repeated  the  good  old  teacher,  in 
dismay.  “Then  I  excuse  you  both  as  long  as  you  need  to 
be  away.  If  anything  can  be  done,  hurry  off,  both  of  you.” 

“Come  on,  Frank — up  to  the  bank,  quick!”  gasped  Joe, 
seizing  his  friend’s  elbow. 

Breathless,  they  reached  the  bank.  But  on  the  way  our 
hero  had  got  his  wits  to  work  again. 

Rushing  in,  he  went  straight  up  to  Mr.  Elders,  the  new 
cashier. 

“Is  there  any  mistake  in  the  entry  in  this  book?”  our 
hero  demanded. 

“No,  none — seven  hundred  and  fifty;  that’s  right.  And 
the  party  who  brought  your  draft  had  also  your  indorse¬ 
ment  of  the  correctness  of  his  signature.  So  we  handed 
him  the  money  without  question.” 

“And  my  draft  was  for  only  fifty  dollars!”  groaned 
Frank. 

“  T  beg  your  pardon,  Manley ;  it  was  for  seven  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  in  your  own  handwriting.  Here  is  the 
draft.” 

Frank  took  the  slip  of  paper  in  trembling  fingers. 

Ye^,  there  it  was ;  and  he  could  have  sworn  that  the  words 
werr-  in  his  own  handwriting. 


“But  I  wrote  only  fifty — I  am  positive  of  that,”  came 
from  our  hero’s  trembling  lips. 

“Then  your  draft  must  have  been  "'raised,’  ”  suggested 
Mr.  Elders.  “Yes;  on  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  the  paper 
looks  as  if  erasures  had  been  made.  But  it  was  a  clever 
job  by  an  experienced  swindler.” 

“I  remember  writing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  him  yesterday,”  said  Frank,  the  cold  sweat 
standing  out  on  his  forehead  in  clammy  beads.  “I  under¬ 
stand  now*  why  he  wanted  me  to  do  it.  Oh,  the  infernal 
swindler !  And  I  am  such  a  fool  that  I  deserve  my  loss.” 

“Does  the  loss  for  a  raised  draft  have  to  fall  on  Manley?” 
demanded  Joe. 

“Yes,”  came  the  cashier’s  answer,  “as  long  as  it  was  over 
his  undisputed  signature.  And  the  fact  that  Manley  identi¬ 
fied  the  swindler’s  signature  makes  the  loss  belong  all  the 
more  to  Manley.” 

“Can  I  have  this  draft?”  Manley  demanded,  breathlessly. 

“Naturally  not,  but  it  will  be  produced  any  time  at  the 
order  of  a  court.” 

“Thank  you — that’s  all.” 

And  Manley  was  out  of  the  bank  like  a  shot,  with  Joe 
Prescott  at  his  heels. 

First  they  hurried  to  the  railway  station. 

The  swindler  had  an  hour  and  a  half  the  start  of  them. 

And  in  that  time  five  trains  had  left  Woodstock. 

But,  after  swift  questioning  of  the  depot  master  and 
baggage  man,  our  hero  was  satisfied  that  the  rascal  who 
called  himself  Matthews  had  not  left  town  by  means  of  the 
railway. 

“I’ve  got  to  catch  him,  if  I  never  do  another  thing,” 
declared  Manley. 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Joe.  “But  the  best  place  to  go  first 
will  be  the  police  station.  The  authorities  can  telephone 
a  description  to  all  of  the  other  towns.” 

“I’ve  thought  of  that,”  quoth  Manley,  briefly.  “I  fear 
the  police  can’t  help  me  much,  but  I  shall  give  them  the 
chance.”  * 

Within  five  minutes  their  business  at  the  police  station 
had  been  finished,  and  the  boys  hastened  out  to  try,  by 
personal  inquiry,  to  get  some  clew  to  the  direction  taken 
by  the  swindler. 

They  began  just  outside  of  the  academy  gates.  A  block 
away  they  found  a  storekeeper  who /  remembered  having 
seen  Mr.  Matthews,  distinguished  by  his  brown  overcoat 
and  light-colored  soft  hat. 

“Which  way  was  he  headed?”  demanded  Manley. 

“He  was  headed  west — that’s  all  I  noticed,”  was  the 
reply. 

Frank  and  Joe  hurried  in  the  same  direction,  questioning 
every  one  whom  they  met. 

But  two  hours  of  good  time  went  in  this  way,  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  Manlev  had  traced  the  rascal  onlv  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  town. 

Then  there  was  the  road  lejiding  over  to  RarK'rville. 
But  no  one  living  along  the  road  remembered  s^xuTig  Mr. 
Matthews  pass  that  way. 

“Of  course  not,”  grated  Frank  to  his  friend.  “Matthew's 
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wa:sn't  fool  enough  to  travel  along  a  highway.  He  has 
taken  to  the  woods,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  which  way 
he  went.  Oh,  if  there  was  only  enough  snow  to  give  us  his 
tracks 

“No  good  to  cry,’^  quoth  Joe.  ‘HiVe  can  do  a  heap  of 
traveling  between  now  and  dark  to-night.  In  that  time 
we  ought  to  get  some  clew  to  him.’^ 

“We^U  get  a  horse  and  buggy,’’  determined  Frank,  “and 
the  fastest  horse  that’s  to  let  in  the  town.” 

Within  five  minutes  they  were  behind  a  lively  trotter. 

At  every  house  on  the  way  to  Barberville  the  boys  stopped 
to  inquire.  But  no  one  remembered  having  seen  any  one 
who  answered  to  the  description  of  Matthews. 

But  our  hero  told  enough  to  set  every  one  on  the  lookout 
for  the  slick  swindler. 

“That  fellow’s  got  to  eat  somewhere  to-day,”  declared 
Manley.  “If  we  can  only  get  hold  of  the  first  place  where 
he  stops  for  food,  that’ll  be  something.” 

At  Barberville  the^'police  could  give  no  news.  They  had 
received  the  telephoned  description  of  Matthews,  and  they 
would  nab  him  if  they  encountered  him.  They  would  spread 
the  news  of  the  description.  That  was  all. 

From  Barberville  our  hero  and  his  friend  drove  to  one 
of  the  other  towns.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  stop  at  the  houses 
along  the  way. 

But  it  was  the  same  story  everywhere.  No  one  who 
answered  precisely  to  the  description  of  Matthews  had  been 
seen. 

“If  we  clap  eyes  on  him,”  vaunted  Joe,  “I’ll  take  great 
delight  in  giving  him  the  hardest  pounding  my  fists  can 
provide.” 

.  “You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  interjected  Frank. 

“Eh?” 

“I  say  you  won’t  do  it.” 

“Oh,  come,  now  I” 

“All  I  want  is  to  get  my  money  back.” 

“But  you’re  entitled  to  some  satisfaction.” 

“If  you  mean  in  the  way  of  punishing  Matthews,  I’ll  let 
the  law  attend  to  it  in  its  own  way.” 

Joe  snorted  disgustedly,  but  he  did  not  press  the  matter 
further  just  then. 

From  town  to  town  they  traveled,  but  everywhere  it  was 
the  same  story.  Time  flew  unnoticed,  until  the  day  began 
to  grow  darker. 

“I’m  afraid  we  won’t  find  him,”  admitted  Joe,  at  last. 

“We  will  if  there’s  a  human  way  of  doing  it,”  retorted 
Manley,  doggedly. 

“But  there  doesn’t  appear  to  be.  We’ve  inquired  every¬ 
where,  and  not  a  soul  seems  to  have  seen  the  persuasive 
Mr.  Matthews  since  he  got  out  of  Woodstock.  For  that 
matter,  we  don’t  know  but  what  he’s  still  hiding  there.” 

“If  he  had  intended  to  stay  in  town,”  objected  Manley, 
“he  wouldn’t  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  as  far  as  the  edge 
of  Woodstock.” 

But  darkness  came  on,  with  no  clew.  Until  long  after 
dark  'they  continued  the  bootless  chase,  and  then,  only  be¬ 
cause  the  horse  could  not  be  expected  to  hold  out  indefin¬ 
itely,  they  reluctantly  headed  for  Barberville. 


Here  they  again  went  to  the  police  station,  but  there 
were  no  tidings.  A  telephone  message  to  Woodstock  brought 
back  the  same  reply. 

“Nothing  to  do  but  to  go  home  for  to-day,  I  guess,” 
ventured  Joe. 

But  Manley’s  eyes  flashed.  ' 

“I  don’t  want  to  think  of  home,”  he  declared,  hotly, 
“until  I  have  done  more  to  get  back  my  money.” 

“Good  enough!”  admitted  Joe.  “And  I’ll  stay  .with 
you.” 

“No;  I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Drive  this  horse  home 
and  turn  it  oVer  to  the  stableman.  Then  get  some  one  to 
drive  you  back  here.  We’ll  make  the  search,  then,  on  foot. 
Remember  that  Matthews  didn’t  take  a  train.  If  he’s  on 
foot,  he  can’t  go  many  miles  without  getting  something 
to  eat.  If  we  can  find  any  place  where  he  has  stopped  to 
beg  or  buy  food,  that’ll  give  us  our  first  clew.  Now,  by 
to-morrow  night,  even,  we  can  have  covered  a  great  deal 
more  of  ground.” 

“But  by  to-morrow  night  he’ll  have  a  chance  to  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  here,”  suggested  Joe. 

“True,  but  I’m  not  going  to  give  up  the  only  chance  there 
seems  to  be  of  getting' started  on  his  trail.  Now  drive  home.  • 
When  you  get  back  you’ll  find  me  here  at  the  station-house, 
unless  I’ve  left  word  for  you  to  find  me  somewhere  else.” 

As  soon  as  Joe  had  started  on  his  five  mile  drive,  our 
hero  made  careful  inquiries  in  every  store  in  the  town 
where  food  was  sold. 

t 

But  Matthews  had  not  been  seen. 

Tired  out,  but  not  a  whit  less  determined  to  catch  the 
swindler  and  his  stolen  money,  Manley  went  back  to  the 
station-house  to  await  the  return  of  Prescott. 

And,  after  a  long  while,  Joe  came.  He  had  hired  a 
fresh  horse. 

He  bounded  into  the  station-house,  flourishing  a  package 
of  papers. 

“Now  we’ve  got  something  real!”  proclaimed  Joe,  ex¬ 
citedly.  “Here  are  photos  of  Matthews.” 

“Photos?”  cried  Manley,  bewilderedly. 

“Yes;  thank  young  Winston  for  them.” 

“I  don’t  understand.” 

“Of  course  you  don’t.  Look  at  them.  Isn’t  that  Mat¬ 
thews  ?” 

Frank  scanned  one  of  the  prints.  Sure  enough,  he  and 
Matthews  were  depicted  there.  The  photograph  had  been 
taken  on  Main  street. 

“Why,  that  must  have  been  as  we  were  coming  from  the 
jeweler’s,”  cried  our  hero. 

“Guess  it  was,”  nodded  Prescott,  eagerly.  “Young  Jack 
Winston  wanted  a  photo  of  you.  He  had  his  camera,  and 
snapped  the  pair  of  you.  Now,  Jackets  heard  of  your 
trouble  this  noon,  remembered  the  snapshot  he’d  made  of 
you  and  that  fellow,  rushed  home  and  developed  his  plate. 
Found  it  a  good  one;  stayed  home  all  afternoon  develop¬ 
ing  the  plate  and  making  gas-light  prints.  He  was  at  the 
Woodstock  police  station  when  I  dropped  in  there.  Jackets 
says  he’ll  stay  up  all  night  making  more  prints.  Says 
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lie’ll  help  you  flood  the  country  around  here  with  the 


photos.” 

“It’s  the  first  ray  of  liope!”  cried  Frank.  “Now  we’ll 
set  a  fresh  horse  and  set  out  o^•er  the  road  to  Torrance. 
We  may  get  a  clew  somewhere  along  there.” 

Accordingly,  they  drove  over  to  Torrance,  stopping  at 
every  house  along  the  road  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
Barberville. 

And  at  last  they  were  rewarded  by  finding  what  seemed 
to  be  a  clew. 

“Sure  I’ve  seen  that  chap,  brown  overcoat  and  all,” 
grinned  the  farmer  to  whom  they  show'ed  one  of  the  pho- 
tographs. 

He  was  a  farmer,  whom  they  found  just  about  to  retire, 
and  his  house  was  up  in  tlie  hills  three  miles  from  Bar¬ 
berville, 

“He  stopped  here  this  afternoon,”  went  on  the  farmer. 

“What  time?”  demanded  Frank,  as  they  stood  in  the 
farmer’s  kitchen. 

“Might  have  been  two  o’clock.  Wait  a  minute.” 

He  came  back  in  a  minute,  handiilg  .our  hero  a  tattered 
bit  of  shaggy  brown  cloth. 

“Look  like  your  feller’s  overcoat?”  questioned  the 
farmer. 

“The  very  coat,”  declared  Frank,  quickly.  “How  did 
you  get  this?” 

“I  didn’t,”  grinned  the  farmer.  “My  bulldog.  Hick, 
did.” 

“This  ought  to  make  the  chase  a  hot  one,”  cried  Frank, 
eagerly. 

“Well,  Dick  seemed  hot  enough  when  he  took  it,”  grinned 
the  farmer.  “The  feller  came  up  to  that  kitchen  door. 
Dick  didn’t  seem  to  take  a  liking  to  him,  and  warned  him 
to  clear  out.  Feller  wouldn’t  do  it.  Dick  closed  in,  ^nd 
had  that  piece  of  coat  by  the  time  I  stopped  the  row.” 

“What  did  the  fellow  want?”  quivered  Frank. 

“Wanted  to  buy  grub.” 

“I  thought  so.” 

“Had  a  bag  with  him  that  would  hgld  a  week’s  supply?” 

“And  you  sold  him  food?” 

“No,  sir,  I  didn’t.  I’ve  learned  not  to  like  people  that 
the  dog  don’t  like.  So  I  told  him  to  dust;  and  he  dusted.” 

“Which  way  did  he  go?” 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea.  Didn’t  watch.” 

“Let  your  dog  smell  this  cloth  and  see  if  he  can  find  the 
trail  outside,”  begged  our  hero. 

The  farmer  tried  it,  but  Dick,  after  sniffing  at  the  cloth 
and  licking  his  chops,  went  behind  the  stove  to  lie  dowm. 

Try  as  he  would,  the  farmer  could  not  persuade  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  take  up  the  trail  from  the  door. 

“My  own  pup,  Towser,  won’t  serve  me  this  way,”  quiv¬ 
ered  Manley.  “Joe,  I  don’t  see  any  other  way  out  of  it. 
You’ll  have  to  drive  back  to  AVoodstock  and  get  Towser. 
He’ll  come  with  you,  all  right.” 

Joe,  the  uncomplaining  when  adventure  was  in  sight, 
started  without  a  murmur. 

“T  guess  you  think  T  want  to  stay  up  all  night,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  farmer. 


“And  perhaps  you  will,  if  I  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
Eh  ?”  demanded  Manley. 

That  put  a  very  different  complexion  on  matters.  Hitch¬ 
ing  up,  the  farmer  drove  our  hero  around  to  the  neighbors. 

At  the  seventh  house  stopped  at  the  farmer’s  wife  recog¬ 
nised  Matthews  from  his  photograph. 

The  swindler  had  stopped  there  and  wanted  to  buy  food. 
The  woman  had  sold  him  a  loaf  of  bread,  six  eggs,  a  cake 
and  a  pie,  with  a  small  bag  of  potatoes  thrown  in. 

But  she,  too,  had  failed  to  note  the  direction  taken  by 
the  fugitive  in  leaving  her  house. 

“There’s  nothing  more  to  do,  then,  but  to  go  back  to 
3mur  house  and  wait  for  my^dog,”  said  Frank,  to  his  new 
friend. 

Two  hours  more  of  waiting  dragged  by  before  Joe  ar¬ 
rived  with  Towser. 

t 


FFAPTET?  V. 


Frank  had  been  doz-ing  ni  a  ciiair  near  the  farmer’s  warm 
stove,  but  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels  he  was  alert  in  an 
instant. 

“Here’s  the  pup!”  hailed  Joe,  as  our  hero  yanked  the 
door  open. 

With  a  yelp  and  a  bound,  Towser  was  in  the  kitchen, 
jumping  all  over  his  young  master. 

“Steady,  Towser!”  ordered  our  hero,  and  the  bull  sub¬ 
sided  in  his  demonstrations,  but  stood  looking  up  eagerly 
into  his  master’s  face. 

The  dog  looked  as  if  he  knew  what  had  been  said  to 
him. 

“And  you’ve  got  to  help  us,  old  fellow.” 

Towser  protested  his  readiness  whiningh'. 

“Will  you  put  our  horse  up  for  us  for  the  nigh^?”  asked 
Frank,  turning  to  the  farmer.  “Probably  we  won’t  be 
able  to  get  back  before  daylight.  I  reckon  we’ve  a  long 
chase  ahead  of  us.” 

The  farmer  assented.  Frank  took  up  the  fragment  of 
brown  overcoat  from  the  table  where  he  had  laid  it. 

“Smell  this,  Towser!  Get  the  scent  well  fixed  in  vour 
head,  old  fellow.” 

Towser  sniffed  long  and  eagerly,  then  stood  looking  up 
into  his  master’s  face. 

Throwing  open  the  door,  our  hero  commanded: 

“Go  find  him,  Towser!” 

In  an  instant  the  dog’s  nose  was  to  the  ground.  After 
a  moment  or  two  he  started  down  the  road,  his  no'?G  still 
to  the  ground. 

Reaching  the  road,  he  turned  in  the  right  direction  and 
went  on. 

“I’m  going  to  let  him  take  us  to  the  house  where  ^fat- 
thews  got  his  food  supply,  if  he  can,”  said  Frank.  “If 
he  takes  us  that  far  all  right  I  shall  believe  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  scent.” 

Towser  still  kept  on  in  the  right  direction,  though  at 
times  he  halted  and  appeared  uncertain. 

“The  cold  ground  doesn’t  leave  a  good  scent,”  win- 
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merited  Frank.  ‘‘Poor  old  fellow,  he's  working  his  hardest, 
though.” 

Finally  Towser  brought  him  to  the  gate  of  the  farm 
where  Matthews  had  obtained  food. 

But  here,  at  the  gateway,  he  halted,  ran  around  a  good 
deal,  and  then  finally  darted  up  the  highway,  yelping. 

‘‘He’s  got  Matthews’  trail  where  the  fellow  came  out 
again !”  cried  Manley,  now  quivering  with  excitement. 
“Good  old  Towser.” 

Less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away  the  trail  led  over 
a  wall  and  across  a  field. 

From,  the  field  the  trail  led  into  the  woods.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  follow  here.  At  times  our  hero  trembled  lest 
Towser  should  lose  the  scent  altogether. 

For  more  than  a  mile  they  went,  up  over  the  hills,  and 
^  into  a  rough,  wooded  section. 

•  The  wind,  as  it  whistled  through  the  trees,  would  have 
gone  to  the  marrow  of  any  one  but  an  athlete. 

“Humph !”  grunted  Joe,  at  last.  “A  portable  fire  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  along  with  us.” 

“By  jove!”  muttered  Frank,^  isuddenly,  and  halting 
quickly,  “I  believe  we’re  coming  to  a  fire  of'  some  sort. 
Here,  Towser!” 

For  the  dog  had  been  heading  straight  in  the  direction 
of  a  little  glow  that  came  to  them  through  the  trees  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

The  dog  came  obediently  back.  The  two  boys  stopped 
and  stood  peering. 

“Can  it  be  that  Matthews  has  camped  in  the  woods  for 
the  night?”  wondered  Frank,  trembling  with  excitement. 

“We’U  soon  know,”  muttered  Joe. 

“Keep  close,  Towser,”  commanded  Frank.  “Now,  then.” 

Upon  getting  nearer  to  the  fire  they  plodded  ahead  more 
cautiously.  * 

“Why,  they’re  charcoal  burners,”  whispered  Prescott,  at 
last. 

“And  Towser  still  follows  the  scent  that  way.  What 
would  be  more  natural  than  for  our  friend,  the  enemy,  to 
hide  in  such  a  camp  over  night?” 

“It’s  a  lonesome  place,  though,”  muttered  Joe. 

Proceeding  with  still  greater  caution,  now,  and  keeping 
the  bull  close  to  them,  the' boys  kept  on  until  they  could 
make  out  the  camp  clearly  by  the  aid  of  the  great  fire  that 
burned  to  keep  the  charcoal  men  warm  through  the  night’s 
watch. 

Smoke  rose  from  a  half  dozen  great  kilns.  The  fire  that 
glowed  80  brightly  was  before  a  shed,  open  on  one  side, 
that  was  used  to  shelter  the  burners  as  they  watched  their 
'  kilns  through  the  night. 

And,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shed,  stood  a  rough 
f  f^abin  of  logs. 

Frank  and  his  friend  could  see  into  the  shed  clearly. 
Two  rough-looking,  begrimed  men  were  sitting  in  the  shed. 
There  was  no  other  human  being  visible. 

“If  Matthew's  is  here,  then,  he’s  in  the  cabin,”  whispered 
Frank. 

“Wt*  can  make  a  ru.sh  and  find  out  mighty  soon,”  sug- 

u*rniM  


“No,  fdr  there  may  be  a  back  way  to  get  out  of  the 
cabin.  We  can’t  afford  to  take  any  chances.  Joe,  you 
circle  off  under  the  trees  and 'come  up  at  the  back  of  the 
cabin.  When  you  get'  there,  stay  there  until  I  call  _out 
to  you.” 

Joe  hastened  off  on  his  detour.  Frank,  watching  him, 
started  forward  with  the  bulldog  at  last. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  the  fire.  The  two  charcoal 
burners  looked  at  him  in  a  good  deal  of  surprise,  but  did 
not  speak. 

“Good-evening !”  hailed  Manley,  as  he  drew  near. 

“Evening!”  replied  one  of  them,  gruffly. 

Frank  held  Towser  by  the  collar  now. 

“Whom  have  you  stopping  in  the  cabin?”  demanded  our 
hero,  speaking  as  calmly  as  he  could. 

“No  one.” 

Frank  let  go  the  dog’s  collar.  Towser  ran  straight  to  the 
door,  and  stood  there,  sniffing  and  whining. 

“You  see,”  said  Frank,  coolly,  but  there  w^as  a  dangerous 
undercurrent  in  his  tone  now,  “my  dog  has  trailed  him.” 

“No  one  is  in  there,”  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  first. 

“Surely  you  must  be  mistaken.” 

“Liar,  am  I?”  demanded  the  gruff  man. 

“I  don’t  say  that,”  replied  Frank,  tactfully.  ^‘But,  see 
here,  you  can’t  understand  how  anxious  I  am  to  overtake 
the  man  whom  I  have  tracked  this  far.” 

“Look  inside  for  yourself,  youngster.” 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Yes;  the  door  ain’t  locked.” 

Without  an  instant’s  hesitation  Manley  dashed  over  and 
pushed  the  door  open. 

The  light  of  the  fire  outside  streamed  in,  showing  only 
the  roughest  cabin  furniture  and  two  bunks. 

There  was  not  a  cupboard  in  the  single  room  of  the  cabin, 
not  a  place  where  a  man  could  hide,  and  the  bunks  were 
empty. 

Moreover,  Towser,  after  doing  a  little  sniffing,  ran  out¬ 
side  again,  going  all  over  the  ground  with  his  nose  close 
to  the  earth. 

“Satisfied?”  demanded  the  gruff  man,  as  our  hero 
stepped  quickly  out. 

“Yes,”  admitted  Manley.  “But,  see  here!”  He  pro¬ 
duced  a  copy  of  the  photograph  and  held  it  out  to  the  man. 
“Have  you  had  a  caller  who  looked  like  this  fellow?” 

The  tough  man  took  th^  print,  scanned  it,  and  grinned. 

“Yes,”  he  admitted.  “I’ve  seen  him.” 

“When?” 

“Right  now.  That  is  you  in  the  picture,  ain’t  it?” 

‘.‘Bother!  You  know  well  enough  that  I  mean  the  other 
fellow  in  that  photograph.” 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  him,  too,’!'  confessed  the  charcoal  burner. 

“To-night?” 

“He  came  here  this  afternoon.  Seemed  fagged  out,  as 
if  he’d  walked  a  long  way.” 

“Go  on— quickly,”  implored  Frank,  a-quiver  with  eag¬ 
erness. 

“He  paid  ns  to  let  him  go  in  the  cabin  and  sleep,” 

“He  stayed  here,  then ?” 

— — . — 
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‘‘Yes,  until  evening.  Then  he  woke  up  hungry,  and 
asked  us  to  give  him  something  hot  and  hearty.  .Paid  us 
for  that,  too,  like  a  gentleman.”. 

“But  he  isn’t,”  vented  Frank.  “He  is  a  swindler — a 
thief!” 

“So  ?”  asked  the  gruff  man,  calmly. 

“How  late  did  he  stay  here?” 

“Pretty  late.  He  ain’t  long  gone  from  here.” 

“Not  long  gone?”  breathed  Manley,  tensely,  his  nostrils 
dilating.  “How  long  since  he  went  away  from  here?” 

“’Bout  ten  minutes.” 

“What!” 

“’Bout  ten  minutes,  I  guess.” 

Frank  was  trembling  so  now  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

“Which  way  did  he  go?  Speak  quick,  man.” 

“Your  dog’s  hit  the  trail,”  quoth  the  charcoal  burner. 

For  Towser  had  uttered  a  sudden  yelp  and  had  bounded 
off  into  the  forest. 

He  wheeled  and  came  back  again,  looking  up  into  his 
master’s  face  and  whining  tremulously.  . 

“Come  on,  Joe!”  vibrated  Manley.  “Go  ahead,  Towser; 
but  keep  close !” 

The  charcoal  burners  had  just  barely  opportunity  to  see 
Joe  Prescott  for  the  first  time  before  that  youth  vanished 
under  the  trees  with  his  young  chief. 

“Ten  minutes’  start!”  breathed  Manley,  hoarsely. 
“Surely  he  can’t  get  away  from  us  now !”  ,  ,  ;  . 

The  trail  must  be  still  warm,  for.  Towser  whined  .con¬ 
tinually  with  eagerness  until  l^anle}’-  bade  him  be  quiet. 

On  and  on  through  the  woods  they  plunged.  They  were 
going  down  grade  now. 

“Why,  we  must  be  headed  toward  Lake  Cohassett,”  mut¬ 
tered  Manley. 

“Just  what  I  was  thinking,”  muttered  Joe. 

They  hurried  on,  treading  stealthily,  yet  swiftly,  strain¬ 
ing  their  eyes  to  peer  through  the  darkness  of  the  woods. 

And  at  last  the  silvery  glimmer  of  the  lake’s  ice  shone 
out  mildly  between  the  trees. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  they  came  to  an  abrupt,  simul¬ 
taneous  halt. 

For  there  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  seated  on  the  shore, 
was  a  man,  the  sight  of  whom  set  their  hearts  to  beating 
tumultuously. 

Frank  made  a  frantic  bend  and  placed  his  hand  on 
Tower’s  nose  just  as  the  dog  was  about  to  give  a  whine  of 
discovery. 

For  the  man  whom  they  saw  in  that  dim  light  wore  a 
brown  overcoat  and  a  gray  soft  hat. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  figure.  Frank  knew 
him. 

The  man  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  was  the  per¬ 
suasive  Mr.  Fred  Matthews. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  MIGIITY  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

Of  course  the  excited  Towser  managed  to  vent  a  growl. 
And  at  that  warning  sound  the  man  at  the  lake's  edge 
leaped  to  his  feet. 


In  his  hand  he  held  the  bag  with  which  he  had  left 
Woodstock. 

“Who’s  there?”  demanded  Matthews,  fearfully. 

“Some  one  you  don’t  want  to  see!”  roared  Frank  Man- 
ley,  using  all  his  strength  to  hold  Towser,  who  struggled 
frantically  to  get  at  the  fellow. 

“And  small  wonder!”  came  exultantly  from  Joe.  “Oh, 
what  a  reckoning  we’ve  got  to  make  with  you !” 

“Frank  Manley,  by  all  that’s  wonderful!”  gasped  Mat¬ 
thews. 

“Yes,  and  if  I  let  this  dog  loose  he’ll  eat  you  up!” 

“Manley,  you’re  a  marvel!” 

“No  compliments  wanted,  Mr.  Fred  Matthews!” 

“How  did  you  manage  to  track  me  here?” 

“That’s  my  affair.  I’ve  got  something  else  to  attend  to, 
first.  You  can’t  get  away,  for  this  dog  won’t  let  you.  You 
stole  my  money.  I  want  it  back,  and  mean  to  have  if. 
If  I  let  my  friend  hold  the  dog,  will  you  hand  the  money 
back  to  me?” 

• 

But  Matthews  gave  vent  to  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“It’s  give  the  money  back  without  a  fight — or  with! 
Which  do  you  want?”  vibrated  the  young  athlete. 

“Say,  you’re  funny!”  jeered  the  swindler. 

“You  won’t  feel  funny  if  I  let  the  dog  get  at  you!” 
flared  Frank. 

“Say,  you’re  a  whole  comic  show!” 

“Won’t  be,”  warned  Frank,  “if  I  turn  this  dog  loose  on 
you  and  pile  two  gymnasts  on  your  back.  Will  you  behave 
like  a  sensible  man  ?” 

“Turn  the  dog  loose!”  growled  Joe. 

“Ta,  ta,  then!”  mocked  Matthews. 

He  moved  his  feet,  so  far  screened  behind  a  low  bush 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

Click!  Click!  Glide!  ’ 

And  Matthews  went  out  far  on  the  ice,  for  he  was  on 
skates — a  possiMlity  that  had  not  before  daumed  on  his 
pursuers.  ^ 

“Want  me,  eh?”  came  back  the  swindler’s  chuckle.  “Set 
the  dog  on  me,  eh?  Say,  I  said  you  were  a  whole  comic 
show !” 

He  was  out  on  the  ice  at  a  safe  distance,  circling  around. 
His  eyes  had  taken  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  did  not  have 
skates  with  them. 

And  it  was  apparent  from  the  way  that  the  rascal  handled 
his  feet  that  he  was  no  tyro  on  runners. 

“Want  a  race?”  he  taunted,  as  the  boys  reached  th'  'dge 
of  the  ice. 

“No,”  responded  Manley,  with  stony  calmness.  “I  want 
to  talk  with  you.” 

“Go  ahead.  Talk’s  cheap.” 

“Do  you  realize  what  a  mean  thing  you’ve  done?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Iklanley. 

“In  dodging  you?” 

“No;  in  cheating  me  out  of  my  money  and  running 
away  ^vith  it.  Do  you  realize  that  you've  got  nearly  all  of 
my  little  hoard — the  moiioy  that  1  had  reli(\l  on  to  start 
my  fortune  in  life  with?” 
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“Oh,  that's  all  right,”  chuckled  Matthews,  complacently. 
“It's  going  to  start  another  feUow’s  fortune,  that’s  all.” 

“Doesn’t  it  make  you  ashamed  to  think  that  I  trusted 
you?” 

‘‘Not  half  as  ashamed  as  it  ought  to  make  you.  Ha,  ha !” 

“  Haven’t  you  any  better  feelings  that  I  can  appeal  to  ?” 
demanded  Frank. 

“How?”  came  the  jeering  retort.  “By  letting  your  dog 
set  his  teeth  in  me  ?” 

“I  didn’t  try  to,”  said  Frank,  soberly.  “I  held  him 
when  I  thought  there  was  a  chance  to  get  at  you.” 

“  Don’t  consider  my  feelings  at  all.  Turn  your  dog  loose, 

if  YOU  want  to.” 

% 

And  the  swindler  tantalizingly  executed  a  mazy  “grape¬ 
vine”  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  shore. 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do?”  persisted  Manley. 

“Steer  just  a  little  clear  of  you.” 

“But  about  the  money,  I  mean?” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Give  it  back,  of  course.” 

“After  all  the  brains  I  used  in  getting  that  much-needed 
long  green  into  my  inside  pocket?” 

Matthews  laughed  contemptuously. 

“Do  you  realize  that  it’s  very  nearly  all  I’ve  got  in  the 
world?”  Frank  demanded,  gulpingly.. 

It  was  tantalizing  to  realize  that  his  little  fortune  was 
so  close  to  him  and  yet  so'inaccessible. 

“It’s  the  way  of  the  world!”  chirruped  Matthews,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “If  I  hadn’t  got  it,  some  one  else  would.  You’re  too 
young  to  be  trusted  with  so  much  of  the  mazuma.  ^One 
of  these  days  you’ll  know  better  how  to  look  after  your 
own  belongings.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  absolutely  refuse  to  act 
like  a  man?”  insisted  Manley. 

“Well,  something  of  the  sort,”  came  the  laughing  answer 
“Besides,  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes 
being  a  man.  I’ve  always  found  out  that  the  fellow  who 
has  the  fattest  wad  of  long  green  has  the  best  show  to  be 
considered  a  great  fellow.” 

“Can’t  we  compromise  in  some. way?”  suggested  Frank, 
desperately. 

“I’m  surprised  to  hear  that  from  a  young  man  of  your 
integrity,”  retorted  Matthews,  in  a  tone  of  mock  virtue. 
“Don’t  you  know  that  to  take  back  part  of  the  cash  and 
let  me  off  with  the  rest  would  be  what  the  lawyers  call 
‘compo'inding  a  felony’  ?”  , 

Frank  winced. 

But  Joe,  believing  that  all  else  would  fail,  decided  to 
employ  bluffing  tactics. 

“You’ve  got  to  skate  fast,  and  a  good  ways,  to  get  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  bullet,”  he  called. 

“Where’s  the  bullet?”  laughed  Matthews. 

“You  may  drive  us  into  sending  one  or  two  at  you.” 

“Go  ahead,”  was  the  pleasant  answer.  “Fire  all  you’ve 
gr;t.” 

And  Matth^rws,  very  alert  with  his  eyes,  skated  lazily 
up  and  down  the  ice  before  them. 


Then  Joe,  looking  covertly  around  him,  decided  on  an¬ 
other  plan. 

He  shifted  his  feet  a  little,  edging  away  slowly  from 
Manley. 

“You’ll  get  caught,  sooner  or  later,”  predicted  our  hero. 

“I  suppose  so,”  assented  Matthews.  “But  for  the  last 
three  years  I’ve  succeeded  in  living  on  what  other  folks 
handed  me.  And  the  police  haven’t  got  me  yet.” 

“I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shall  never  give  up  hunt¬ 
ing  for  you  until  I  have  run  you  down.” 

“Then  may  I  always  ‘have  skates  when  you  get  near !” 
ejaculated  the  rascal,  with  mirthful  fervor. 

Towser  tugged  at  the  restraining  hands,  despite  his 
master’s  efforts  to  hold  him. 

But  Manley  figured  that  a  good  skater  could  easily  elude 
the  dog  on  the  ice. 

He  wanted,  if  possible,  to  keep  Matthews  near  while  he 
tried  to  think  up  some  other  form  of  appeal  to  the  exultant 
enemv. 

V 

But  Matthews  himself  was  apparently  wearying  of  the 
one-sided  sport. 

“Hadn’t  vou  better  run  home  now?”  he  called.  “You’ll 
catch  cold  out  in  the  night  air.” 

“I  don’t  expect  to  see  home  until  I’ve  had  a  closer  inter¬ 
view  with  you  than  this,”  retorted  Manley,  doggedly. 

“You’ll  freeze  to  death,  then.  Come  on!  Have  a  run 
and  warm  your  blood  up !”  ^ 

And  the  cheerful  swindler  started  off  on  a  lazy  “Dutch 
^oll”  that  added  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  impotence  of 
the  boys. 

He  circled  and  came  back,  onlv  to  call  out: 

“If  I  stay  any  longer  I  am  afraid  spring  will  come  and 
melt  the  ice.  So  I’m  off  now,'  and  good-by !” 

He  struck  out  more,briskly  as’ he  went  by  them  within 
a  hundred  feet. 

But  Joe  was  ready,  now,  for  the  plan  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on. 

Diving  forward,  and  bending  quickly  over,  he  seized  a 
stick  toward  which  he  had  been  working,  a  half  step  at  a 
time. 

Rising  quickly,  Joe  took  precise  aim  and  made  his  throw. 

The  stick  struck  the  ice  and  went  hurtling  over  it. 

Joe  lived  almost  a  year  in  that  swift  second. 

It  whirred  over  the  ice,  striking  the  toe  of  one  of  Mat¬ 
thews’  runners. 

Flop !  The  swindler  went  down. 

With  a  yell  of  joy,  Manley  let  go  of  Towser’s  collar  and 
bounded  out  on  the  ice. 

Joe  was  fairly  at  his  side.  ' 

But  the  dog,  leaping  in  a  straight  line,  fairly  outdis¬ 
tanced  them. 

It  all  happened  in  a  few  seconds. 

Matthews,  tripped  by  the  stick,  had  gone  on  one  knee. 

He  made  a  frantic,  swift  effort  to  regain  his  footing. 

With  a  yelp  that  sent  terror  to  the  swindler’s  heart, 
Towser  rose  in  the  air  and  fell  upon  him. 

Almost!  For  the  rascal’s  rearmost  ankle  barely  cleared 
the  dog’s  teeth. 
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Click!  Click!  Click! 

Towser  never  let  up  on  his  speed. 

But  a  few  swift  strokes  carried  the  rascal  three  yards 
in  the  lead. 

A  swift  turn,  and  he  was  off  on  a  new  tack,  with  Towser 
making  frantic  efforts  to  stop  and  follow  on  the  new  tack. 

“By-by !”  called  Matthews,  all  his  nerve  regained. 

And  he  was  off  down  the  ice,  moving  now  at  a  speed  that 
meant  business. 

With  a  great  sinking  feeling  at  his  heart,  Manley  let  up 
in  the  useless  race. 

“The  scoundrel!  The  cheeky  demon!”  snarled  Joe. 
“And  I  so  nearly  got  him  !” 

“It  was  well  thought  of,”  panted  Manley.  “But  he’s 
away,  aU  right.” 

“Follow?”  demanded  Prescott,  tremulously. 

“Of  course.  It  may  be  worth  while.” 

At  a  slow  dog  trot  they  moved  over  the  ice,  not  far  from 
shore. 

But  they  did  not  once  again  come  within  sight  of  their 
quarry;  nor,  though  they  sometimes  stopped  and  listened, 
did  they  hear  the  click  of  the  pursued  one’s  skates. 

As  if  he  hoped  thereby  to  get  a  scent  of  where  the  fugi¬ 
tive  left  the  ice  for  the  shore,  Towser  frequently  ran  along 
over  the  land. 

“We  won’t  catch  sight  of  him  again  to-night,”  declared 
Joe,  puffing,  at  last. 

“We  will  get  him  some  time,”  gritted  Frank  Manley. 
“And  it  will  be  by  keeping  on  after  him,  too.” 

“Oh,  JE’m^  with  you,”  declared  Joe,  summoning  up  all 
the  cheerfulness  he  could.  “Don’t  you  think  that  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  back  out  of  the  chase.  I’ll  keep  going  until  I  drop.” 

It  was  six  miles  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  for  which  they 
were  headed. 

In  something  like  an  hour  and  a  half  the  boys  managed 
to  make  the  distance. 

Of  course  there  had  not  been  a  sign  of  the  fugitive. 
Towser  had  proved  himself  utterly  unable  to  get  a  trace 
of  the  scent  again. 

“It’s  a  case  of  needle  in  the  haystack,”  groaned  Joe. 

And  Frank  was  bound  to  admit  it. 

Yet,  until  daylight,  they  prowled  around  the  edge  of 
the  lake,  exhorting  the  dog  to  his  best. 

Then,  utterly  fagged,  they  stopped  at  the  first  house  to 
which  they  came,  near  the  lake,  and  paid  for  a  bed,  into 
which  they  tumbled  for  three  hours  of  solid  sleep. 

Then  up  and  on  at  the  seemingly  hopeless  chase,  once 
more  1 

Por  three  days  Manley  and  Joe  scoured  the  country  all 
around  for  a  clew  to  Matthews.  But  they  could  not  find  a 
Solitary  person  who  was  sure  of  having  seen  him. 

Saturday  noon,  more  disheartened  than  either  would  ad¬ 
mit,  the  two  young  athletes  returned  to  Woodstock  for  a 
good  solid  sleep. 

It  was  the  day  for  the  meet  at  the  Bradford  gymnasium. 

Were  more  fit  for  a  hospital!”  growled  discouraged  Joe 
Ih^Kroft. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  BACK. 

“Hospital  candidates?  We?”  sniffed  Frank  Manley,  as 
they  stood  at  our  hero’s  gate. 

“That’s  what  we  are!” 

“Speak  for  yourself,  then,  Joe — not  for  me.” 

“Why,  see'here,  we’ve  been  living  out  of  doors  about  all 
the  time  for  three  days.” 

“That  ought  to  be  good  for  any  man.” 

“We’ve  hardly  slept  while  we’ve  been  away.” 

“That’s  the  w'ay  soldiers  have  to  get  along  in  a  cam¬ 
paign.” 

“But  it  can’t  do  a  thing  but  use  a  man  up.” 

“Then  the  man  isn’t  what  he  ought  to  be.” 

“How?” 

“Physically,  I  mean.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  Frank,  that  it  does  any  fellow 
good  to  knock  around  for  three  days  and  nights,  using  up 
his  body  and  going  almost  without  sleep?” 

“If  he  can’t  stand  it,  what’s  the  use  of  being  an  athlete?” 

“Must  an  athlete  kill  himself  to  prove  that  he  is  one?” 

“No,  but  if  he  is  strong  in  the  right  way,  he  must  prove 
it  by  being  able  to  endure  the  strain  when  it  comes.” 

“I  don’t  believe  I  shall  be  good  for  much  to-night,”  pro¬ 
claimed  Prescott. 

“Then,  I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  it.” 

“Why,  do  you  expect  to  be  any  good  to-night?” 

“I  expect,”  quoth  Manley,  “to  be  within  a  shade  as  good 
as  I  ever  was  in  my  lifeJ’ 

“Seeing  will  be  believing,”  muttered  sceptical  Joe. 

“F  shall  convince  you,  then,”  declared  Manley,  with  a 
tone  that  rang  with  conviction. 

“I  tell  you,  Frank  Manley,  you’re  handicapped  by  the 
strain  that  you’ve  been  through.” 

“We  shall  see.” 

“And  every  one  will  realize  the  handicap  that  you’re  . 
working  against  to-night.” 

“You  remember  what  T  told  you  to  do  as  soon  as  you 
reach  home?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“And  you’ll  do  it?” 

“Everything  you  said.” 

“Then,”  said  Manley,  positively,  “I  look  for  you  to  surely 
carry  off  honors  for  us  to-night.” 

Joe  went  away,  shaking  his  head.  He  knew  that  Manley 
was  handicapped  by  the  strain  through  which  he  had 
passed. 

And  Joe  knew,  with  equal  certainty,  that  he  himself 
would  suffer  from  the  same  kind  of  handicap. 

Arrived  at  his  room,  our  hero  himg  up  his  bat  and  over¬ 
coat. 

Then,  seizing  bath  brush,  sponge,  soap  and  two  towels, 
he  hurried  into  the  bathroom. 

There  was  pleutv  of  hot  water.  Manley  filled  the  tub 
with  water  as  hot  as  he  could  bear  it  on  his  skin. 

^Yhile  he  was  so  engaged  there  came  a  stop  at  the  IvatU- 
room  door. 

“That  yon,  Sato?" 
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“Ves,”  replied  tke  voice  of  the  Japanese  student. 

“  Will  you  please  step  into  my  room  ?  Fll  be  in  in  a  few 
minutes.” 

‘‘All  right.” 

Frank  had  sent  word  for  Sato  to  come  around  and  give 
him  a  tlioi*ough  massage,  with  brisk  kneading  of  the  joints. 

Into  the  tub  our  hero  plunged. 

At  first  he  was  obliged  to  wince  a  little  over  the  heat  of 
the  water. 

But  he  soaped  himself  ffioroughly,  and  then  went  over 
every  portion  of  his  body  witli  brush  and  sponge. 

While  he  was  finishing  up  this  he  allowed  the  water  to 
run  from  the  tub. 

He  filled  it  up  again  with  more  hot  water,  and  rinsed 
his  body  perfectly. 

This  done,  he  sprang  out  of  the  tub,  gave  himself  a  light 
toweling,  and  then  wrapped  his  bathrobe  around  him.  ' 

The  bed  clothes  were  down.  A  clean,  cool  sheet  was 
spread  over  the  mattress.  \ 

“Down  there  with  you!”  smiled  Sato,  pointing  to  the 
bed. 

Divesting  himself  of  his  bathrobe,  Manley  stretched  him¬ 
self  out  at  full  length. 

And  then  Sato’s  nimble,  skilful  fingers  roved  over  his 
body,  with  a  motion  and  pressure  that  took  the  stiffness 
out  of  the  muscles. 

The  nerves  were  soothed,  and  Manley  found  himself  al¬ 
most  ready  to  drop  off  in  sleep. 

Last  of  all  came  the  kneading  of  the  joints. 

It  was  wonderful  how  this  treatment  took  out  all  stiff¬ 
ness,  soreness  and  weariness. 

You,  reader,  can  have  it  tried  on  yourself. 

Let  your  friend  massage  you  rather  forcefully,  and  not 
too  briskly. 

On  the  back,  chest,  arms  and  legs  he  should  use  his 
finger-tips,  rubbing  down  always,  and  never  upwards. 

The  finger-tips  should  press  in  as  if  they  were  trying  to 
wear  a  shallow  groove  in  the  skin. 

Redness,  due  to  increased  circulation  of  the  blood,  should 
follow'the  movements  of  the  finger-tips. 

While  done  with  some  force,  this  massage  should  not  be 
by  any  means  severe. 

Over  the  abdomen  the  Japanese  massage  is  done  by  a 
rotary  movement  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  movement  should  be 
from  side  to  side  and  up  and  down. 

And,  last  of  all,  should  come  the  joint  Imeading,  just  as 
Sato  administered  it  to  Frank  Manley. 

Sato  seized  each  joint  in  turn,  wrapping  his  two  hands 
around  the  joint.  He  worked  his  hands  strongly  over  one 
way,  without  returning  the  movement  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

Thus  every  joint  was  twisted  and  kneaded  until  the  sldn 
over  it  glowed. 

TTje  soles  of  Manley’s  feet  were  treated  roughly  with 
the  “heels”  of  Sato’s  palms. 

“Oh,  but  that’s  great!”  murmured  Frank,  drowsily.  “I 
wish  you  could  kee^  it  up  for  hours.”  ' 


“  You  have  had  fifteen  minutes— that  enough,”  said  Sato, 
calmly. 

“You — ^}nu  won’t  (yawn)  forget  to  call  (yawn)  me  at 
the  right  (yawn)  time?” 

There  was  nothing  more  out  of  Frank  Manley  but  a  few 
deep  breaths,  and  then  the  suspicion  of  a  snore. 

With  a  smile  Sato  drew  the  bed-clothing  up  and  tucked 
it  in  around  our  hero. 

Then  the  Jap  threw  the  windows  up  softly — not  a  little, 
but  as  wide  open  as  they  would  go.  f 

Fresh,  pure,  cold  air  is  the  greatest  restorative  that  a 
worn-out  human  being  can  have. 

And  this  is  more  than  ever  true  when  it  comes  with 
sleep. 

It  was  cold  outside,  and  presently  Sato  was  so  chilly  that 
he  went  and  drew  on  his  overcoat. 

Then  he  threw  an  extra  blanket  over  the  bed. 

Still  the  Jap  watched  faithfully. 

As  it  grew  still  colder  he  threw  another  blanket  over  the 
bed. 

Manley  did  not  stir.  The  scientific  J apanese  massage  had 
done  its  wmrk. 

Our  hero  was  as  soundly  and  as  blissfully  asleep  as  any 
healthy  babe  could  be. 

And  his  chest  and  abdomen  rose  high  with  each  natural 
respiration  of  the  cold,  bracing  air  that  flooded  the  room. 

No  colds  are  caught  in  this  way,  but  they  may  be  cured 
quickly  by  this  very  treatment. 

x4fter  a  half  hour  Sato  stepped  out  softly,  locked  the 
door,  dropped  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  went  away.  ‘ 

There  were  noises  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  vards  of 
the  neighborhood  that  afternoon,  but  Manley  heard  not 
one  of  them. 

Over  in  a  house  in  another  block  Joe  Prescott  was  en¬ 
joying  the  same  wonderfully  sweet  sleep. 

A1  Adams,  trained  by  Sato,  had  given  Joe  just  such  a 
massage  as  the  captain  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  had 
received. 

Twice  during  the  afternoon  Sato  came  in  noiselessly,  re¬ 
mained  a  little  while,  and  then  went  away. 

Just  before  six  o’clock  Sato  came  in  for  the  last  time. 

Frank  Manley,  in  addition  to  a  few  hours’  sleep  the 
night  before,  had  now  had  some  five  hours  more  sleep  imder 
the  best  conditions. 

Sato  laid  a  hand  a  little  forcibly  on  Manley’s  forehead. 

Frank  stirred. 

“How  do  you  feel?”  inquired  the  Jap. 

At  that  Manley  opened  his  eyes. 

“Feel?”  he  repeated,  blithely.  “Great!  Look  out!” 

Out  of  bed  he  came  at  a  leap.  Sato  laughed  quietly  and 
tossed  him  his  bathrobe. 

Wrapping  this  around  him,  Manley  went  into  the  bath¬ 
room. 

And,  while  he  was  there,  Mrs.  Simms  brought  up  on  a 
tray  a  light  supper— a  very  light  supper,  most  folks  would 
have  called  it. 

Frank  nearly  filled  the  tub  with  cold  water,  then  got  in 
and  splashed  around. 
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At  Sato’s  order,  he  ate  his  frugal  meal  before  dressing. 

By  six-thirty  Manley  had  dressed  and  was  on  the  street. 

He  and  Sato  went  together  to  the  gjTnnasium. 

All  the  other  boys  were  there  awaiting  him. 

All  looked  anxiously  at  Frank  as  he  entered. 

But  a  murmur  and  then  a  cheer  went  instantly  up. 

For  Manley  was  agile,  bright-eyed — in  a  word,  he  looked 
to  be  in  as  fit  condition  as  they  had  ever  seen  him. 

“IPs  wonderful,  ain’t  it?”  demanded  Joe  Prescott. 

“I  told  you  how  you’d  be  feeling,”  smiled  Frank. 

Joe  said  notliing  of  our  hero’s  great  worry. 

“Manley  may  be  trying  to  hide  it,”  said  Prescott  to 
himself,  “but  I  know  that  he’s  on  the  rack  mentally.  IPs 
bound  to  have  its  effect  on  him  mentally.  I  hope  he  makes 
a  half  decent  showing  to-night.” 

Yet,  though  it  may  seem  curious,  our  hero’s  first  thought 
was  not  about  himself. 

Hal  Spofford,  his  lieutenant  in  the  club,  had  been  struck 
in  the  eye  by  a  stone  a  few  days  before,  and  his  head  had 
suffered  in  consequence. 

Then,  on  top  of  that,  Spofford  had  received  a  terrific 
crack  on  his  head  from  Tod  Owen’s  hockey  stick. 

For  the  last  few  days  Hal  had  been  resting  quietly  at 
home. 

It  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  in  shape  for  this  evening, 
for  Hal  was  looked  to  to  astonish  the  spectators  with  a 
brilliant  bit  of  work  on  the  flying  rings. 

In  his  best  condition  Hal  could  easily  eclipse  anything 
that  could  be  done  in  this  line  by  any  member  of  the  Brad¬ 
fords. 

So  Frank,  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  chum  and  lieu¬ 
tenant,  looked  him  over  with  an  expert  eye. 

“0.  K!”  smiled  Hal. 

“You  thought  you  were  last  week  when  you  entered  the 
hockey  game,”  retorted  Manley. 

“I  was  stubborn  then.  I  am  not  now.  If  I  didn’t  feel 
fit  I’d  withdraw  from  the  work  to-night.”. 

“Your  head?” 

“Feels  as  steady  as  it  ever  did.” 

“And  your  nerves  and  muscles?” 

“True  to  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  head.” 

There  was  no  time  for  more  talk,  for  two  open  busses 
waited  outside  to  convey  the  members  of  the  club  to  Brad¬ 
ford. 

Boys  and  bags  were  quickly  huddled  into  the  ’buses,  and 
a  good  start  was  made. 

The  road  was  alive  witli  many  other  vehicles,  for  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Woodstock,  although  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
river,  were  not  served  by  the  same  rail  wav. 

How  good  and  keen  that  winter  air  felt! 

It  put  the  ’bus  loads  of  happy  youngsters  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 

All  except  Frank  Manley.  He  could  not  keep  his  mind 
wholly  off  his  great  loss. 

One  does  not  rinickly  get  used  to  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
^^hether  it  be  a  large  or  small  one,  and  the  loss  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  loss  of 


seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — wlien  it  cometj  to 
the  vanishing  of  three-quarters  of  one’s  all. 

Frank  strove  to  fight  down  the  depression  that  would 
settle  in  the  region  of  his  heart. 

The  nearer  they  got  to  Bradford  the  worse  the  feeling 
became. 

Had  Manley  been  a  coward,  a  weakling,  he  would  have 
been  ill,  instead  of  which,  outwardly,  he  appeared  in  the 
best  of  condition. 

Most  of  the  boys  were  deceived.  To  them  Manley  ap¬ 
peared  as  quietly  happy  as  ever  they  had  seen  him. 

But  during  the  last  three  days  Joe  had  learned  to  inter¬ 
pret  his  leadePs  moods. 

“Manley’s  making  a  good  fight,”  he  reflected,  anxiously. 
“He’s  making  a  brave  fight,  but  he  can’t  quite  get  up.  It’s 
a  handicap  for  him.” 

Bradford  was  reached  in  good  time,  a  little  before  eight 
o’clock.  . . 

There  was  already  a  fair  crowd  present  in  the  cosy 
gymnasium. 

Along  one  side  a  single  row  of  seats  had  been  arranged 
for  the  more  important  spectators. 

At  the  other  side  were  three  compact  rows  of  settees  for 
the  general  audience. 

It  was  to  the  single  row  of  seats  that  Manley’s  gaze  was 
first  directed. 

And  his  heart  beat  a  little  faster  as  he  saw,  already  seated 
there,  those  whom  his  eyes  sought — Miss  Dunstan  and  her 
father. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

“let  him  fight  it  out — it’s  good  for  the  boy!” 

Tod  Owen  was  the  first  to  come  forward  and  greet  our 
hero. 

“Manley,”  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands,  “I  am  sorry  to 
hear  of  what  has  happened  to  you.” 

“I’m  sorry,  too,”  smiled  Manle}',  quietly. 

“That  fellow  w§s  a  mean  one!” 

“He  certainly  wasn’t  honest.” 

“It  must  cut,”  went  on  the  Bradford  captain. 

“It  does,”  admitted  the  Woodstock  captain. 

“I  am  sorry  I  can’t  do  more  than  offer  my  svmpathy.” 

“That’s  quite  aa  much  as  I  can  expect  you  to  do,”  smiled 
Frank.  “I  thank  you  for  it.” 

“It’s  a  fearful  loss  for  a  poor  young  fellow.” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“And  of  course  you’ll  never  see  a  cent  of  it  back  again,” 
sighed  Tod. 

\Vliether  he  meant  it  or  not,  young  Owen  could  nnt  have 
chosen  a  surer  way  of  making  the  wound  burrow  in. 

“Well,  let's  hope  nothing  happens  to  the  rest  of  your 
money,”  was  Tod’s  parting  consolation,  as  he  hurried  off 
to  attend  some  arrangements. 

“Tliat  was  a  bad  loss,  Alanley.” 

It  was  old  Hek,  Tod’s  father,  who,  grasping  our  hone’s 
hand,  now  poured  more  acid  in  the  wound. 

“A>s.  sir.  it  was,”  Manlev  assented. 

“  Doiie  in  such  a  mean  way,  too.” 
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“All  thieving  is  mean.^^ 

“Yes,  but  it  seems  meaner  when  a  poor  fellow  like  your¬ 
self,  whose  heart  is  set  on  getting  ahead,  finds  himself 
fleeced  in  such  a  barefaced  way.  Now,  why  can’t  swindlers 
have  at  least  enough  human  feeling  to  fleece,  those  who  can 
aflord  to  lose  a  little  money?” 

“Why,  I  suppose,”  laughed  Manley,  “there’s  a  very 
simple  explanation  for  that.” 

“What  is  it?”  Hek  demanded. 

“"WTiy,  by  the  time  that  man  has  succeeded  in  amassing 
a  lot  of  money,  he  has  also  learned  how  to  guard  it.” 

“And  you  hadn’t  money  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
very  fair  proportion  of  your  fellow  human  beings  are  al¬ 
ways  scheming  how  to  get  it  away  from  you?” 

“'No,  sir;  I  had  not  realized  that  as  well  as  I  do  now.” 

“Bad  business,  bad  business !”  muttered  Hek,  shaking 
his  head  dolefully,  and  he  moved  away. 

And,  after  a  little,  Frank  managed  to  get  around  to 
where  the  Dunstans  sat. 

Their  greeting  was  as  cordial  as  ever,  and  Miss  Kitty 
moved  over  sufficiently  for  him  to  find  a  seat  at  her  side. 

“No  news  of  the  scoundrel  or  your  money;  I  suppose, 
Manley?”  asked  the  rich  man.  -  - 

“No,  sir;  not  a  clew.” 

“I’m  mighty  sorry.  But  don’t  get  downhearted.” 

“I  try  not  to,  Mr.  Dunstan.” 

“The  lesson  you  have  learned  may  turn  out  to  be  well 
worth  the  price  you’ve  paid  for  it.” 

And,  while  he  was  sorry  for  the  young  man,  Mr.  Dun- 
stan’s  eyes  had  in  them  a  smile  that  was  meant  to  be 
friendly,  but  which  hurt,  nevertheless. 

“You’ve  made  a  brave  and  hard  hunt  for  the  rascal,  I 
hear,”  went  on  Mr.  Dunstan. 

“A  persistent  one,  anyway,  sir.” 

“May  as  well  give  it  up,  Manley.  Bad  money  never 
shows  a  trick  of  coming  back,  you  know.  Charge  it  all 
to  experience  and  forget  it.” 

It  was  too  bad  that  his  friends  should  hurt  him  as  much, 
as  did  those  who  could  lay  no  particular  claim  to  his 
friendship. 

Miss  Kitty  said  not  a  word,  but  she  looked  into  Frank’s 
eyes  in  a  way  that  brightened  him  wonderfullv  inwardly. 

And,  without  her  exactly  meaning  it,  or  fullv  knowing 
it,  her  hand  sought  his  and  rested  therein  in  a  friendly, 
contented,  sympathizing  way. 

And  that  did  more  to  put  the  young  athlete  on  his  mettle 
than  did  anything  else. 

“Manley!”  cried  Hal,  and  our  hero  was  forced  to  leave 
his  friends  and  cross  quickly  to  the  Woodstock  dressing- 
room. 

“Papa,”  whispered  Miss  Kittv,  her  eves  shining  brightly 
-into  her  father’s,  “I’ve  been  thinking  of  something.” 

“Really?”  queried  Mr.  Dunstan,  lightly. 

“Doc’^  make  fun  of  me,  please.  Yes,  I’ve  really  been 
thinking.” 

“How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  me?”  queried  her  father, 
turning  amused  eyes  upon  her. 

“Now,  that’s  unkind,”  pouted  Miss  Kitty. 


“But,  really,  doesn’t  this  new  idea  cost  me  something ?’* 
“Why,  yes,  it  does,”  she  admitted,  slowly. 

“Well?” 


“I’ve  been  thinking  about  Frank.” 

“Frank,eh?” 

Miss  Kitty  colored  quickly. 

“I  mean,  Mr.  Manley,”  she  replied,  confusedly. 

“Same  thing,”  quoth  Mr.  Dunstan.  “Well?” 

“It  would  be  such  a  splendid  thing  if  he  could  get  his 
money  back.” 

“  So  it  would,  but  he  won’t.” 

“Unless - ” 

“Well,  why  are  you  so  slow  with  your  idea?” 

“Well,  then,  papa,”  whispered  Miss  Kitty,  pleadingly, 
“why  can’t  you  send  him  the  money?  We  can  make  up 
a  note  in  a  handwriting  that  he  would  never  recognize. 
That  note  can  pretend  to  be  from  the  thief.  It  can  say 
that  the  thief  is  sorry,  and  that  he  begs  to  return  the 
money.” 

“So  that’s  your  idea,  child?” 

*Yes,  papa — if  you  think  well  of  it.  And,  oh,  I  hope 
you  will!  It  is  so  very  little  money  for  you  that  you’ll 
never  miss  it.  And  think  of  all  it  means  to  Fr — 
Manley.’’ 

“H’m!”  said  her  father,  non-committally. 

“Will  you  do  it?”  pleaded  Miss  Kitty,  wistfully. 

Her  father  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied; 

“No.” 


Miss  Kitty  gave  an  almost  inaudible  gasp. 

“Why,  I  didn’t  think  for  a  moment  that  you’d  refuse.” 
“I’m  refusing  it  for  good  reasons.” 

“If  it  is  because  you  feel  that  you  can’t  spare  the 

“Well?”  ^1.  JBeQluii 


-  “Why,  I’m  sure,  papa,  that  we  can  maki  it  by  economiz¬ 
ing  on  the  money  that  you  spend  so  freely  on  me.  I’m 
ready  to  do  without  ever  so  many  things  that  I  generally 
have  if  you’ll  let  me  do  this  thing  for  Fr — Mr.  Manle3^” 

“But  I  won’t,”  said  her  father,  steadily. 

Miss  Kitty  was  silent  for  a  full  minute. 

Then  she  inquired,  slowly: 

“Am  I  entitled  to  ask  for  your  reasons?” 

“Yes.  Young  fellows  don’t  thrive  on  what  other  people 
"lo  for  them.  It’s  what  they  can  do  for  themselves  that 
counts.  If  Manley  has  a  loss,  and  then  some  friend  makes 
it  up  for  him,  why  where’s  the  value  of  his  lesson?  And 
how  is  he  going  to  learn,  later  on,  that  it’s  only  the  things 
a  man  does  for  himself  that  bring  him  real  success  and 
happiness?  Kitty,  my  dear,  I  never  knew  a  young  fellow 
who  could  alwavs  look  for  generous  assistance  that  ever 
amounted  to  anything.  The  only  fellow  who  amounts  to 
anvthing  in  this  world  is  the  one  who  learns  dhat  he  must 
look  to  himself  for  everything  that  he  gets.” 

“And  you’re  going  to  apply  that  hard  rule  to  Mr.  Manley 
in  this  case?”  demanded  the  girl,  a  ring  of  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  her  voice. 

“Yes !  Let  him  fight  it  out — it’s  good  for  the  boy!” 

And  Mr.  Dunstan  set  his  lips  quite  close  together,  as 
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it*  he  were  sati^tied  that  he  wu>5  doing  tlie  right  thing,  yet 
was  fearfid  that  he  might  be  gouj^ed  ont  gf  his  eeneible 
})osition. 

But  there  wer^  others  there  that  evening  who  were  think¬ 
ing  of  some  solution  for  Frank  Manley’s  trouble,  for  pres¬ 
ently  old  Hek  moved  and  stood  before  them, 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  began  the  old  Welshman^  “I  ve  been 
thinking  of  a  plan.” 

“Yes?”  queried  Mr.  Dunstan,  coldly,  for  he  did  not  at 
all  like  Hek. 

“Yes,”  went  on  Mr.  Owen,  “You  see,  you  and  I  are 
both  fairly  well  off.  FTow,  I’m  the  backer  of  the  Bradford 
club,  and  you’re  the  Woodstock  backer,” 

“You’ve  got  paid  of  your  facts  wrong,”  interjected  Mr. 
Dunstan.  “I  am  not  the  backer  of  the  Woodstock  club.” 

“Well,  you’ve  spent  enough  money  on  the  boys  to  be 
looked  upon  as  such.” 

“I  repeat  that  I  am  not  the  hacker  of  the  Woodstock 
club.  I’ve  bought  the  boys  some  g}minastic  apparatus,  for 
the  reason  that  they  once  performed  the  greatest  kind  of 
service  for  me  and  mine.  And  I  will  add  that  !  like  most 
of  the  boys  in  the  club.  But  I  am  not  their  backer.  As 
their  friend  and  well-wisher,  I  want  them  to  be  their  own 
backers.  I  want  them  to  be  resourceful,  sturdy,  self-re¬ 
liant  youngsters.  Have  I  answered  you,  Mr.  Owen?” 

He  looked  fairly  over  Mr.  Owen’s  head  as  he  spoke,  for 
Mr.  Bunstan  could  not  help  regarding  the  old  Welsh 
wrestler  as  a  fellow  who  made  himself  a  nuisance  by  his 
keen,  persistent  hunt  after  an  undeserved  popularity, 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you’ll  like  my  idea,  anyway,”  continued 
Hek,  insisting.  “Manley’s  had  a  terrible  loss.” 

“For  which  I  am  sincerely  sorry,”  replied  Mr.  Dunstan, 
stiffly. 

“And  it’s  breaking  him  all  up.  Now,  he’s  too  fine  a 
young  fellow  to  be  allowed  to  suffer.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you.  Suffering  brings  out  all  that’s 
manly  and  brave,  in  a  fellow  who’s  got  the  right  stuff 
in  him.” 

“That’s  drawing  it  just  a  little  too  fine,”  objected  Helf. 
“Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Dunstan,  suppose  you  and  I  get  to¬ 
gether  in  this  matter?” 

Mr.  Dunstan  did  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  charm  of 
such  an  association. 

“After  the  show  is  over  to-night,”  announced  Hek,  “let 
me  announce  that  you  and  I  have  put  up  the  money  to 
make  yoimg  Manley’s  loss  good.” 

Miss  Kitty  had  heard,  as  nearly  every  one  else  had,  that 
Hek  Owen  was  supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  fortune  by  crooked  dealings  in  sport  in  his  earlier  days. 

But  now  she  was  prepared,  suddenly,  to  believe  that  old 
Hek  had  in  him  much  of  the  making  of  a  hero. 

She  looked  admiringly  up  into  his  face,  all  her  friendli¬ 
ness  going  out  quickly  to  the  old  Welshman. 

Then  she  glanced  eagerly  at  her  father. 

But  Mr.  Dunstan  shook  his  head.  He  knew  that  he  was 
right,  and  he  did  not  mean  to  budge  from  a  position  that 
he  was  sure  was  the  correct  one. 

“Mr.  Owen,  I  would  cheerfully  hand  Manley  the  entire 


sum  myself,  if  I  believed  that  it  would  be  right.  But  I  ' 
am  positive  that  it  wouldn’t.” 

,  “It  isn’t  much  mpney  for  us  two,”  said  Hek,  lamely, 
though  persuasively. 

“No;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  you  must 
count  me  out  of  the  plan.” 

Hek  had  enough  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  realize 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  further  insistence.  He 
moved  away. 

And  Misa  Kitty  became  very  silent,  and  remained  so  for 
a  long  time,  ' 

The  gymnasium  was  filling  up.  Many  of  the  young  ath-  ; 

letes  who  were  to  contest  had  already  donned  their  gym-  ^ 
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nasiiun  costumes.  These  consisted,  in  each  case,  of  cotton 
tights,  trunks,  and  gymnasium  shoes. 

Wholly  ignorant  of  the  efforts  that  at  least  two  people 
had  made  to  lighten  his  sorrow,  Frank  Manley  w^as  now 
donning  hia  own  tights  behind  the  Woodstock  curtain. 

Our  hero  had  made  a  firm  stand  against  the  depression 
that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

But  he  could  not  shake  the  gloom  off. 

Do  not  think  him  weak. 

It  was  not  on  his  own  account  that  he  suffered.  He  could 
stand  knocks.  Battle  was  suited  to  his  nature  when  he  had 
only  himself  to  think  of. 

But  his  mother  w'^as  pinching  and  saving — denying  her¬ 
self  almost  everything  in  order  that  she  might  keep  him 
at  his  studies.  It  would  be  years,  yet,  before  Manley  would 
be  fitted  to  earn  much  money  at  his  chosen  profession  of 
civil  engineering.  y 

And  he  had  dreamed  nights,  as  well  as  in  his  waking 
hours,  of  how  he  would  invest  his  small  capital  in  some 
safe  business  that  would  yield  him  enough  income  to  make 
his  mother’s  comfort  in  life  greater.  For  her  he  had 
thought,  and  not  once  for  himself. 

And  now  the  dream  was  over.  His  money  was  sronc — 

* 

not  enough  of  it  left  to  enable  him  to  staid  in  any  kind  of 
business  that  would  be  profitable. 

He  had  written  her  so  much  about  his  hopes,  and  she 
had  answered  him  in  such  good  and  hopeful  spirits. 

And  now — ^now  he  had  not  dared,  during -the  last  few’ 
disheartening  days,  to  write  and  tell  her  that  the  rosy  dream 
of  comfort  had  faded  utterly. 

Choking  afresh  almost  every  moment,  our  hero  went  on 
with  his  dressing. 

Yet,  with  all  this  trouble,  there  came  to  him,  now  that 
he  w’as  on  deck  as  captain  of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Bovs  in  ' 
one  of  their  most  important  meetings  with  their  rivals,  the 
realization  that  he  must  dp  his  best  to  pull  his  club  througli 
as  the  victors  for  the  evening. 

And  the  half  mile  dash  that  our  hero  was  to  run  aaainst 
Tod  Owen  was  to  count  for  five  points  in  the  total  of  thirty 
to  be  awarded  for  all  of  the  matches. 

“I’ll  win  that  race  I”  quivered  lyranley. 

Yet,  despite  his  determination,  his  heart  felt  as  if  it 
would  not  sustain  him  fully  in  the  swift  dash  to  come. 

It  was  a  fearful  handicap. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  .VILLAINOUS  TRICK.  ' 

“Manley!  Manley!”  called  the  Woodstock  crowd. 

Onr  hero's  fellow-townsmen  were  in  the  minor jtyi  hut 
they  made  up  for  their  la^k  of  numbers  by  their  excess 
of  enthusiasm. 

But  Frank  kept  out  of  sight  while  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Curdy,  a  muscular  clerg;\'man  of  Bradford  who  loved  real 
sport  as  he  did  its  t\\’in,  manhood,  made  the  opening  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Then  our  hero  appeared  at  the  head  of  six  men  of  the 
Woodstocks  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  first  event,  squad 
drill  in  Indian  club  work. 

Simultaneously,  Tod  Owen  appeared  from  the  Bradford 
dressing-room,  escorting  his  club’s  squad. 

Each  squad  was  to  go  through  six  sets  of  figure^  pf  its 
own  choice. 

At  the  word  from  the  reverend  umpire  the  Up  and  At 
’Em  squad  began.  ■ 

Then  followed  the  Bradfords’  work.  In  a  few  moments 
it  became  evident  that,  fine  as  was  the  Woodstock  work. 
Tod’s  boys  were  even  better  prepared. 

At  the>close  the  umpire  consulted  in  low  tones  with  the 
two  gentlemen  who  served  with  him  as  Judges. 

^‘Bradford  wins,”  announced  Mr.  McCurdy.  ‘'^The  em 
tire  four  points  are  awarded  to  the  whole  team.” 

And  Frank,  who  had  stood  closely  watching  the  work  of 
his  fellows,  admitted  to  himself  that  the  decision  was  a 
fair  one. 

Then  came  team  work,  eight  men  on  a  side,  in  fr^e  gym¬ 
nastic  movem.ents  vfithout  apparatus. 

This  event  also  meant  four  points.  The  Judges  awarded 
Bradford  three  and  the  visiting  team  one  point. 

Things  were  going  badly  against  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys. 

In  the  wand  drill,  participated  in  bv  both  clubs,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  captains,  Bradford  scored,  two 
more  points. 

Where’s  Woodstock  to-night?”  Jeered  one  Bradford 
spectator. 

And  the  home  crowd  cheered. 

Frank  Manley  groaned  inwardly. 

He  was  too  much  of  a  lover  of  even  sport  to  relish  this 
fearful  showing. 

And  Just  now,  besides  his  own  troubles,  the  memory  of 
which  could  not  leave  him  for  an  instant,  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  of  pulling  his  club  up,  if  it  could  be 
done. 

He  felt  a  thrill  of  hope  when  the  next  event  was  called. 

This  was  to  be  the  chinning,  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  Bradford  boy  could  beat  Hob  Prouty. 

Denham  came  out  for  Bradford.  The  crowd  looked  on 
eagerly  as  Denham  leaped  lightly  up,  seized  the  bar  with 
lyfih  hands  and  began  to  chin  himself. 

^fhe  judges’  lij^s  moved  in  unison  with  the  count. 

^^7'wentv-ninc !” 

Frank  felt  unrymjfortable.  Denham  had  proved  himself 


a  formidable  man,  after  all.  This  was  up  to  Hob’s  best 
performance. 

Denham  grinned  as  he  stood  wiping  his  hands  and  giv¬ 
ing  his  muscles  a  rest. 

Then,  suddenly  he  leaped  up,  caught  at  the  bar  with  his 
left  hand,  and  began  chinning  himself  easy  and 
rhythmically. 

‘^Fourteen!” 

Again  Hob  Prouty’s  best,  record  !  Frank  wondered,  with 
a  thrill  of  anxiety,  whether  his  man  could  even  tie  this 
count  now. 

For  Hob  was  one  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  train 
, properly.  He  was  almost  sure  to  overtrain  and  to  come 
to  the  scratch  in  bad  form.  For  four  days  our  hero  had 
had  no  oversight  of  the  fellow  who  was  now  to  decide 
whether  he  could  earn  four  points  that  were  needed  so  badly 
by  his  side. 

‘^Careful!”  whispered  our  hero  to  Hob.  “Don’t  get 
rattled.  Keep  cool  and  move  regularly.  If  you  get  flus¬ 
tered  you’ll  lose  four  points — sure!” 

Hob  grinned,  went  forward,  and  leaped  up  to  the  bar. 

If  any  one  else  doubted  the  result  of  his  performance. 
Hob  did  not.  He  was  always  confident — generally  too 
confident. 

Frank’s  Ups  moved  in  unison  with  the  Judges’. 

“Thirty!” 

There  came  a  cheer  from  the  Woodstock  rooters.  Cov¬ 
ered  with  perspiration  and  glowing  with  self-complacency. 
Hob  turned  around  to  his  captain. 

He  was  now  sure  of  at  least  two  points. 

Pausing  hardly  long  enough  for  rest,  he  began  to  chin 
himself  with  his  left  arm  only. 

“Fifteen!” 

Hob  had  won  the  whole  four  points  in  his  important 
event.  Up  and  At  ’Em  stock  was  up  now,  and  a  distinct 
thrill  went  tlirough  the  rooters  for  the  visiting  club. 

A1  Adams  came  next  with  the  fencing  bout  against  Gus 
Hepnak,  This  called  for  but  two  poiuts.  A1  won  the 
decision. 

And  now  it  came  Hal  Spofford’s  chance  to  show  whether 
he  could  win  three  points  for  his  clnb. 

This  was  to  be  a  race  on  flying  rings — down  the  length 
of  the  gymnasium-batching  at  twelve  rings  in  turn,  and 
back,  the  .best  time  for  three  round  trips  to  score. 

Neither  contestant  was  to  miss  one  of  the  rings.  If  he 
did,  his  time  was  not  to  count. 

At  the  word  young  Spoflord  sprang  lightly  up,  seizing 
the  first  ring  with  one  hand. 

He  hung  there  for  an  instant,  and  Frank  noted  with 
Joy  that  Hal  appeared  to  relish  his  work  only  as  one  could 
who  felt  keenly  up  to  the  mark. 

Then  Hal  began  to  move  down  the  gymnasium,  aeiaing 
the  rings  as  he  flew  through  space,  first  with  the  right 
hand  and  then  with  tfie  left — always  in  alternation. 

_  But  at  the  very  start-ofl  it  was  apparent  that  something 
was  wrong. 

Hal  seemed  to  slip,  almost  to  wobble  in  the  air. 
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Could  it  be  that  his  head  was  not  yet  right?  Our  hero 
wondered. 

Four  rings  Hal  caught  and  left  behind,  and  then  pro¬ 
jected  himself  through  the  air  at  the  fifth. 

In  another  instant  it  all  fiashed  through  Frank  Manley^s: 

brain. 

“Some  scoundrel  greased  the  rings!” 

Hal’s  fingers  slipped,  and  the  young  gymnast  headed  for 
a  broken  neck.  ' 

Swift  as  thought  Frank  Manley  rushed  forward,  and 
strove  to  reach  him  in  time. 

As  if  aroused  by  an  irresistible  current,  fully  half  of  the 
spectators  leaped  to  their  feet. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  our  hero’s  arms  caught  Hal 
under  his  shoulder-b'lades. 

“Thanks,”  uttered  Spofford,  simply. 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  swinging  fifth  ring  with  grim 
anger. 

“That’s  as  dastardly  a  trick  as  any  low-down  mind  could 
think  of  1”  muttered  Hal. 

“What’s  wrong?”  demanded  the  umpire.  He  leaped  up, 
caught  the  ring  with  one  hand,  then  dropped  to  his  feet 
and  wiped  his  hand  on  his  handkerchief. 

“Greased!”  grunted  the  reverend  gentleman.  “And 
thickly,  too.  What  do  you  suggest  gentlemen?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  turning  to  the  two  judges.  “Shall  we  declare  this 
event  off  the  list?” 

One  of  the  judges  appeared  to  hesitate. 

“Captain  Manley,”  asked  the  sport-loving  clergyman, 
“have  you  anything  to  say?” 

“Yes,”  quoth  Frank.  “Since  there  is  no  proof  that  our 
competitors  had  anjdhing  to  do  with  the  greasing  of  the 
rings,  suppose  we  have  ’em  cleaned  and  go  on  with  the 
event?” 

Hek  Owen’s  face  was  almost  purple  with  anger. 

Hauling  a  roll  of  money  from  his  pocket  and  flourish¬ 
ing  it  aloft,  he  said: 

“I  offer  a  reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  absolute 
proof  as  to  who  greased  those  rings.” 

“Suppose  it  turned  out  to  be  your  own  son?”  demanded 
a  warm  Woodstock  rooter. 

“Then  I’d  pay  the  reward  just  as  quick  and  disown  the 
lad  forever.  But  I’m  sure  he  didn’t  do  it.” 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  disavowed  Tod,  quickly. 

“Let’s  have  the  excitement  over  with,”  urged  Frank. 
“Are  you  ready  to  go  on,  Hal?” 

“Yes,  as  soon  as  the  rings  are  cleaned.” 

“The  Bradford  boys  must  clean  the  rings,”  announced 
Mr.  McCurdy.  “xVnd  their  man  must  make  the  first  trip 
over  them.” 

This  appeared  to  be  so  fair  that  no  grumbling  was  heard. 

When  the  rings  had  been  cleaned  each  one  was  inspected 
by  the  judges. 

“That’s  Tod  Owen’s  trick,”  whispered  Hal,  to  our  hero. 

“Don’t  believe  it,  for  there’s  no  proof — no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he’d  do  it.  If  Tod  wanted  to  do  anything  mean 
hf'Vl  lay  for  me,  rather  than  for  you.” 


“There’s  nothing  which  he  can  do  against  you  in  a  run¬ 
ning  race,  except  beat  you  fairly,”  objected  Hal,  shrewdly. 

“But  why  should  he  single  you  out?” 

“Because  he  knows  that  I  suspect  him  of  being  just  as 
crooked  as  he  ever  was,”  came  stoutly  from  Hal  Spofford. 
“And  because,  when  he  can’t  d^)  anything  to  you,  he  looks 
to  me  as  the  next  best  victim.  And  because  this  event 
counts  three  points  for  the  club  that  wins  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  believe  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  until  I  have  to,”  was  all  Manley  would  say. 

Hal  sniffed  disgustedly.  Then  he  turned  to  watch  Ellert, 
of  the  Bradfords,  go  down  the  rings  and  back  the  required 
three  round  trips.  ^ 

He  did  it  in  good  time,  but  vengeful  Hal  followed  and 
beat  him  by  three  and  one-fifth  seconds. 

Then  Joe  Prescott  scored  two  points  by  winning  in  the 
vaulting  contest  over  the  horses. 

But  Bradford  rallied,  imtil  finally  the  score  stood  at 
thirteen  to  twelve  in  favor  of  the  home  team. 

There  remained  nothing  now  except  the  half  mile  run¬ 
ning  race  between  the  two  young  captains. 

Swiftly  the  home  team  moved  now,  removing  the  floor 
apparatus  and  laying  down  the  slakes  and  running  the 
ropes  that  marked  the  track. 

This  done,  a  little  time  was  consumed  in  measuring  the 
course,  to  make  sure  that  it  stood  at  exactly  twenty  laps 
to  the  mile. 

Ten  laps  was  the  distance  to  go. 

And  Frank  was  breathing  hard. 

For  a  few  'moments  he  had  forgotten  his  own  great  pri¬ 
vate  trouble  in  the  eager  hope  that  he  might  win  against 
the  wonderfully  fleet  Tod  Owen. 

But  the  same  old  dull  feeling  got  again  into  our  hero’s 
heart. 

Half  unconsciously,  while  waiting,  he  moved  over  close 
to  the  Dunstans. 

Miss  Kith'  rewarded  him  with  a  bright,  fully  confident 
smile. 

“You’re  going  to  win,”  she  whispered. 

“Of  course,”  he  nodded,  and  did  his  best  to  believe  his 
boast. 

“It  decides  the  evening’s  score — thirteen  to  twelve 
against  you  now.” 

Frank  smiled,  but  there  was  bitterness  in  his  face. 

Miss  Kitty  was  quick  to  notice  it,  and  a  look  of  alarm 
flashed  into  her  own  eves. 

“You  aren’t  feeling  well?”  she  whispered. 

“Oh,  yes!  I’ll  win!” 

But  Miss  Dunstan  was  not  to  be  deceived.  Her  ear 
could  catch  the  lurking  note  of  dullness  in  his  voice  quicker 
than  any  one  else  could. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something,”  she  whispered,  quickly. 

“I’m  all  attention,  to  be  sure!” 

“Have  you  still  that  bit  of  ribbon  that  I  gave  you  once?” 

“Oh,  yes,  ]Miss  Kitty.” 

“My  colors!” 

“Yk” 

“I  want  my  knight  to  win  again !” 
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“Then  he  will  do  it.  He  conldu't  fail  when  ho  has  yonr 
i'ommand.’' 

And  Frank,  knowing  that  he  w'ould  be  called  in  an  in¬ 
stant^  moved  away,  after  giving  her  the  most  confident 
smile  that  he  could  summon. 

;Mr.  Dunstan  had  overheard  these  last  few  words. 

“Knight,  eh?”  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  but  said 
nothing  aloud. 

The  umpire's  voice  called  both  men  to  the  line.  Frank 
and  Tod  bent  over,  each  balancing  on  the  finger-tips  of 
one  hand,  ready  for  the  swift  start. 

Crack!  The  starter’s  pistol  sounded  and  they  were  off. 

Now,  a  half  mile  is  no  great  distance.  On  a  springy 
gymnasium  track  a  clever  junior  athlete  should  do  it  in 
a  very  few  seconds  more  than  two  minutes. 

But  to  Frank  Manley,  on  this  night  of  nights,  and  with 
the  handicap  that  even  now  he  could  not  shake  off,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  half  mile  could  not  be  covered  at  all. 

He  knew  that  he  was  running  swiftly- — knew'  that .  at 
the  end  of  the  first  lap  he'  was  not  more  than  four  feet 
behind  Tod  Owen. 

But  at  the  finish 'of  the  second  lap  he  was  still  a  little 
more  behind. 

The  third  lap’s  close  found  him  even  still  more  to  the 
rear. 

Were  his  shoes  weighted  with  lead? 

“Drop  the  flag  on  Woodstock!”  leered  one  Bradford 
rooter. 

Indignation  leaped  from  Manle/s  eyes.  He  made  up 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  interval  in  the  next  lap. 

But  Tod  looked  upon  the  race  as  already  won,  and  the 
further  effort  only  as  a  matter  of  form. 

And  in  this  he  was  just  about  right. 

For  surely  no  runner  who  had  made  so  poor  a  start 
could  hope  to  retrieve  himself  in  the  few  remaining  laps 
to  be  covered. 

Frank  felt  himself  turning  cold.'  For  an  instant  he 
thought  he  would  reel  against  the  ropes. 

Then,  just  here  an  inspiration  came. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  glared  at  Tod  Owen’s  back. 

“Suppose  that  were  Matthews — running  away  with  my 
money?”  quivered  the  young  athlete.  “What  would  I  do, 
then?  Oh,  what  wouldn’t  I  do!” 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  Tod  stood  for  Matthews. 

Frank  could  feel  his  thews  and  his  sinews  tautening  for 
a  supreme  effort. 

“Yes,  confound  you!  I’ll  catch  you  and  my  money, 
too !” 

Such  is  the  power  of  suggestion  in  a  crisis  that  Frank 
Manley  could  not  have  put  out  more  superhuman  power 
had  he  been  chasing  the  real  Matthews  in  the  flesh. 

There  was  a  gasp  as  the  crowd  saw  Manley  close  up  the 
gap  perceptibly. 

“ITl  get  you — I’ll  get  you!”  gritted  Manley.  “If  I  do, 
I’ll  get  my  money  back.  If  I  lose  you — then  the  hoard  is 
too.  I’ll  get  you  !  I’ll  get  you  !” 

And  now  a  puzzled  roar  went  up  from  Bradford. 


For  Tod  Owen  was  finding,  tardily,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  start  well  and  quite  another  to  win. 

Frank  Manley  caught  up  with  him  in  those  last  moments 
of  tremendous  spurting — caught  up,  passed,  and  won  the 
race  with  its  five  points  by  a  good,  clean  dozen  feet! 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  GLEAM  OF  HOPE. 

“Seventeen  to  thirteen !” 

“Manley!  Manley!” 

The  evening  had  been  won,  and  the  Up  and  At  ’Em 
Boys  were  victors. 

Ere  Manley  could  catch  his  breath,  after  bounding  over 
the  finish  line,  a  score  of  Woodstock  men  rushed  forward 
from  the  spectator’s  seats. 

-“Up  with  him  !”  _ 

And  up  into  the  air  Frank  Manley  shot. 

There  was  a  flash  of  triumph  in  his  eyes  as  he  found 
himself  supported  on  so  many  shoulders. 

“Woodstock- wins !” 

“Manley  did  it!”  ^ 

But  with  that  Frank  wrenched  himself  free  and  leaped 
down  to  his  r  feet.  He  held  up  his  right  hand  for  silence. 

“Manley  didn’t  do  it!”  he  called  to  the  audience.  “He 
only  helped  the  other  fellows  in  the  club  who  earned  points 
for  us  to-night.  And  even  those  of  our  side  who  lost  did 
their  best  and  are  sure  to  be  winners  of  other  events  on 
other  nights.” 

That  “brought  down  the  house”  with  a  frantic  outburst 
of  applause. 

•'  “And  please  remember,”  Manley  shouted,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard,  “that  the  home  team  is  within 
four  points  of  us.  Ours  is  the  victory,  but  it  isn’t  one  that 
can  give  us  any  ground  for  boasting.  In  some  of  the 
events  to-night  .  we  have  been  roundly  and  squarely 
whipped.” 

“How  about  the  greased  rings?”  shouted  some  one. 

“Yes,  how  about  them?”  repeated  Manley,  promptly. 
“What  do  we  know  on  the  subject?  How  do  we  know,  for 
that  matter,  that  some  one  from  Woodstock  didn’t  do  the 
greasing?  We  have  enjoyed  a  good  evening’s  sport.  Let 
both  teams  enjoy  their  laurels,  free  from  envy  and  rancor. 
And  now,  I  propose  three  cheers  for  the  home  team.” 

That  caught  the  Bradford  spectators.  They  cheered  with 
a  will.  A  tiger  for  Manley  was  added. 

“And  now  three  cheers  for  the  visiting  team!”  shouted 
Tod  Owen. 

And  these  cheers,  too,  were  given,  with  a  tiger  for  Tod. 

“All  we  need  now,”  Joe  Prescott  muttered  disgustedly 
to  himself,  “is  a  little  kissing.” 

But  good  feeling  had  been  restored  and  carried  to  the 
climax. 

It  is  the  way  that  sport  should  be  conducted,  and  every¬ 
body  felt  better  for  it. 

Hek,  his  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  elbowed  his  way  through 
the  bystanders  and  went  up  and  wrung  Manley’s  hand. 

“Things  are  going  better  and  better,  Manley,”  he  de- 
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dared.  am  glad  to  see  your  dub  making  such  a 
showing.  Do  you  know  why?” 

‘^Not  exactly,”  said  Frank,  slowly. 

“Well,  one  of  these  days  I  am  in  hopes  to  see  my  lad’s 
club  taking  away  meet  after  meet  from  you  fellows.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes.  And  then  think  of  the  glory  there  will  be  in  beat¬ 
ing  such  a  club  as  you  fellows  are  showing  yourselves 
to  be !” 

“I  hope  you  may  have  the  pleasure  soon,”  said  Frank. 

^  And  then  he  hurried  off  to  the  Woodstock  dressing-room 
to  get  into  his  street  clothes. 

Hob  Prouty,  who  was  already  dressed,  stood  just  outside 
of  the  curtain. 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Manley,”  said  the  lummox,  “I’m  glad 
I  just  happened  to  think  of  something.” 

“Yes?  Does  it  happen  so  seldom  that  you  think  of  any¬ 
thing?” 

“No  joshing!  But  I  was  in  the  postoffice  to-night,  just 
before  I  went  to  our  gymnasium,  and  the  clerk  handed  me 
'a  letter  for  you.  I  forgot  all  about  it  until  this  moment. 
Here  it  is.” 

Frank  took  the  letter,  glanced  at  the  superscription,  and 
then  went  behind  the  curtain. 

There  he  tore  the  envelope  open. 

In  another  instant  his  eyes  threatened  to  stick  ont  of 
his  head. 

I  _ _ 

For  this  is  what  he  read: 

“Frank  Manley,  der  Sir:  I  seen  that  fellow  yu’re  looking 
for;  he  was  in  my  door  ten  minnits  ago.  Come  over  and 
see  me.  yers  truly, 

“Simeon'  Fawkes.” 

“That  fellow  I’m  looking  for!”  quivered  Manley.  “He 
can’t  mean  any  other  than  Matthews!” 

The  letter  was  dated  that  afternoon  and  sent  from  the 
village  of  Dabney. 

Frank  knew  the  little  place  well.  It  was  about  nine 
miles  over  the  hills  from  Woodstock. 

“Matthews  still  in  this  part  of  the  country?”  quivered 
the  young  athlete.  “Then  I  can  find  him.  I  must  find 
him !” 

Where  was  Joe  Prescott? 

But  Joe,  having  dressed,  was  now  outside  talking  to 
some  of  the  Woodstock  visitors. 

Frank  sent  for  him,  and  Joe  put  in  a  prompt  appearance. 

“Read  that  letter,”  said  Frank,  briefly,  while  he  hurried 
on  with  his  dressing. 

Joe  read,  and  whistled. 

“Mura’s  the  word,”  uttered  Manley,  in  a  low  voice. 

“You’re  going  to  look  into  this,  of  course?” 

“Not  going  to  lose  a  minute!” 

“And  I’m  to  go  with  you?” 

“If  you  will.” 

“If  I  will,  Frank  Manley!  What  sort  of  rubbish  is  that? 
As  if  I’d  think  of  banging  back  when  you  get  a  clew  like 
this!” 

“Then  say  nothing  abr)ut  it.” 


“How  are  you  going  to  get  to  Dabney?” 

“First  back  to  Woodstock.” 

“And  then  by  buggy?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good  enough !” 

Our  hero  hurried  over  to  the  Dunstans. 

“I’ve  got  to  say  good-night,  now,”  he  said,  hurriedly,  to 
Miss  Kitty.  ^ 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  protested  Miss  Kitty.  “I  was  in  hopes  ^ 
you’d  let  us  drive  you  home.” 

“Sorry  that  I  can’t  to-night,”  said  Frank,  briefly,  “but 
I’ve  promised  to  hurry  over  to  Woodstock  and  do  some-  ^ 
thing  with  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  club.” 

That  was  all.  Not  a  hint  of  the  real  nature  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Frank’ hurried  outside  and  found  one  of  the  ’buses 
drawn  up  at  the  door. 

Joe,  who  watched  our  hero  closely,  could  not  see  that  the  • 
young  athlete  was  laboring  under  any  strain  whatever. 

This  ’bus,  the  first  of  the  vehicles  to  arrive  from  Brad-  ^ 
ford,  stopped  at  the  Woodstock  gymnasium.  p 

“Hurry  over  to  the  livery  stable  and  get  a^good  horse,”  ■ 
Manley  whispered  to  his  friend.  “Pick  me  up  at  my  gate.” 

Ten  minutes  later  Prescott  found  our  hero  and  Towser 
waiting  at  the  Simms  cottage.  Frank  got  in,  and  a  brisk 
start  was  made. 

“  You  don’t  seem  a  bit  excited,”  Joe  commented,  as  Frank 
took  over  the  reins.  f) 

“I’m  not.  I’ve  got  past  that  stage.  I’m  steeled  down  I] 
and  ready  for  any  kind  of  business  that  may  happen.”  V 

“That’s  the  way  to  feel!”  cried  Joe,  joyously.  “I  was. 
afraid  you  were  hopelessly  in  the  dumps.”  ^ 

“I  was  for  awhile,  but  I  now  feel  just  like  my  old  self. 

I  believe  that  the  three  rough  days  outdoors,  followed  by 
my  rest  and  to-night’s  gymnastics,  have  made  a  much  dif¬ 
ferent  man  of  me.  I  was  afraid  to  think  of  mv  loss.  Now 
I’m  not  afraid  to  think.  But  I’m  willing  to  work  like  a 
Trojan  to  catch  Matthews  and  get  my  money  back.  And 
I’m  not  going  to-be  too  downcast  if  I  fail.” 

“That’s  the  Manley  way  to  look  at  it!”  cried  Joe,  com¬ 
mitting  a  pardonable  pun. 

Frank  did  not  drive  fast,  but,  finding  that  he  had  a  will¬ 
ing  horse,  let  .the  animal  pick  its  own  gait  very  much. 

“I  had  a  eprious  feeling  when  I  was  running  that  race,” 
went  on  Frank,  presently.  “When  Tod  was  getting  so  far 
ahead  of  me,  I  tried  to  make  myself  feel  that  he  was  Mat¬ 
thews,  and  that  he  had  my  money  with  him.  I  tried  to 
imagine  how  I  could  run  after  Matthews  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  can’t  imagine  what  steam  that  put  into 
mv  feet.”  < 

“I  saw  the  result,  though,”  chuckled  Joe.  “I  never  saw 
you  run  better  than  you  did  those  last  four  or  five  laps. 

I  never  saw  any  one  run  better,  for  th.at  matter.” 

“I  had  another  curious  feeling,”  went  on  Manlov.  smil¬ 
ing  now.  “Somehow,  I  felt  that  if  I  faib^  to  vdu  that  . 
race  T  would  neyer  have  a  chance  of  getting  mv  monov' 
b.ack.” 

“Then  you'll  get  your  money  now,  sure!”  predicted  Jvv, 
hopefully. 
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“  I  can't  say  that.  ^ly  impression  didiFt  seem  to  go  as 
far  as  tliat.  All  depends  now  upon  how  good  onr  clew 
is,  and  what  luck  we  have  in  following  it  up.  And,  has 
another  thino;  struck  vou,  Joe?  Thieves  like  Matthews 
douT  generally  manage  to  hold  on  to  their  stealings  for 
long.  He  may  have  gambled  away  every  cent  of  it,  or 
squandered  it  on  some  friends.  He  may  now  be  penniless, 
and  looking  for  another  victim  to  fall  down  before  his 
glib,  l3’mg  tongue.” 

“You  don't  take  as  cheerful  a  view  of  it  as  I  thought 
you  were  doing,”  said  Joe,  in  surprise. 

“I^m  not  taking  any  view  at  all.  It  doesn’t  do  any  good 
to  wonder  or  to  conjecture.  All  I  can  do  is  to  act.” 

It  was  a  long  and  cold  ride,  and  topics  for  conversation 
soon  petered  out.  The  last  six  miles  of  the  distance  was 
covered  almost  in  silence. 

It  was  toward  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  every  one 
was  natufallv  in  bed  when  the  two  boys  drove  into  town. 

V  V 

They  had  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  little  grocery  store 
that  had  over  it  the  sign  of  Fawkes;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  arouse  the  nearest  neighbor  in  order  to  find  out  where 
the  grocer  lived. 

When  they  found  his  house,  Hawkes  proved  to  be  a  light 
sleeper.  He  dressed  quickly,  came  down  to  the  door,  and 
admitted  the  bo3"s  to  a  warm  parlor. 

“So  ye’re  Frank  Manley,  are  ye?’**  demanded  the  grocer, 
curiously. 

Our  hero  admitted  his  identity. 

“Don’t  know  as  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  feller 
before  who  was  bunkered  out  of  as  much  money  as  you 
was,”  went  on  Fawkes,  regarding  our  hero  just  as  he  would 
have  looked  at  any  other  great  freak.  ^ 

Joe  hurst  out  laughing,  but  Frank,  after  a  quiet  grin, 
replied : 

“You  are  sure  that  it  was  my  man  who  came  into  your 
store,  Mr.  Fawkes?  Look  at  this  photograph  of  him.” 

“Yes,  that’s  ther  feller,”  asserted  Fawkes,  after  scan¬ 
ning  the  print  through  his  spectacles.  “I’d  know  him 
anywhere.  Our  constable  had  a  photograph  just  like  this 
one.” 

“What  did  he  buy  in  your  store?”  questioned  Frank. 

“  Grub.  Enough  of  all  kinds  to  .run  a  camp  for  a  week 
or  more.  Had  a  valise  to  put  the  stuff  in.  It  was  that 
valise  that  made  me  suspect  him  first.  I’d  heard  about  his 
carrying  a  valise.” 

“Did  he  tell  you  anything?”  demanded  Frank. 

“Nothing  that  would  give  much  away.  But  I  noticed 
one  thing.  He  had  skates — one  in  each  inside  overcoat 
pocket.  Now,  you  know,  the  lake  is  the  only  place  near 
here  that  has  much  of  any  skating  on  it.” 

“I  know  that,”  asserted  Frank,  quickly.  “Did  you 
notice  which  way  he  went  when  he  left?” 

“Eastward,  right  up  the  hill  through  the  woods  back 
of  the  postoffice.” 

“Tlien  he  was  probably  headed  in  a  fairly  straight  line,” 
iniggegted  Frank. 

“Wljat  makes  ye  say  that?” 


“Because  a  fellow  who  is  packing  away  a  heavy  valise 
isn’t  apt  to  take  a  roundabout  course.” 

“That’s  right,”  assented  Fawkes,  admiringly.  “Ye’ve 
hit  it  right.  Well,  the  way  he  was  headed  w^ould  bring 
him  out  just  about  at  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  the 
feller  kept  on  in  the  same  direction  after  he  got  past  the 
top  of  the  hill.  He  went  on  in  a  straight  line  for  at  least 
a  half  mile  past  the  top  of  the  first  hill.” 

“Are  3w  sure  of  that?”  demanded  Frank.  “It’s  im¬ 
portant.” 

“I’m  certain,”  said  Mr.  Fawkes,  positively. 

“May  I  ask  how  you  know?” 

“Follered  him  with  my  own  legs  and  eyes.” 

“You  trailed  him?” 

“That’s  what  I  did,  3mung  man.” 

“Then,  may  I  ask  why  3^011  didn’t  keep  on  until  you  had 
trailed  him  right  down  to  his  lair  ?” 

“I  meant  to,  all  right,”  confessed  Fawkes.  “But,  ye 
see,  he  went  through  a  clump  of  evergreen  trees,  and  when 
I  got  to  that  spot  he  was  plumb  out  of  sight.  Tried  to 
pick  him  up  again,  but  couldn’t.  However,  I  reckon  he 
kept  straight  on  for  the  lake.  Otherwise,  what’d  he  be 
doing  with  them  skates?” 

“Wliat,  indeed?”  nodded  Frank.  “Mr.  Fawkes,  I  can’t 
tell  you  how  deeply  I’m  indebted  to  you  for  your  trouble 
in  the  matter.”  . 

“That’s  all  right,”  replied  the  grocer,  shrewdly.  “I 
made  up  my  mind  that,  if  I  managed  to  put  ye  on  the 
track  of  the  rascal  and  yer  money,  ye’d  remember  me  with 
a  five  dollar  bill.  So,  ye  see,  I  made  something  of  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  business  out  of  it.” 

“I  guess  we  can  make  that  a  ten  dollar  bill,  all  right, 
if  your  information  comes  to  anything.”  suggested  Frank. 
“Now,  please  think,  Mr.  Fawkes,  whether  there’s  anything 
else  that  you’ve  forgotten  so  far  to  tell  me  about  the 
matter.” 

“No;  I  guess  I’ve  told  ye  about  all  there  is  to  say.” 

“Can  you  go  with  us  as  far  as  you  followed  this  rascal?” 

“Certain.” 

First  of  all,  the  groceryman  put  their  horse  in  his  barn. 
Then  he  led  them  up  over  the  first  hill,  down  across  the 
valley,  and  over  the  line  of  evergreens. 

“From  this  on,”  said  the  Dabneyite,  “ye  know  as  much 
as  I  do.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  A  COLD  SCENT. 

“Don’t  need  me  any  more  now,  do  ye?”  yawned  the 
groceryman. 

“Not  unless  you  have  some  idea  to  offer  us,”  replied 
Frank. 

“I  hain’t,  and  I’m  tarnation  sleepy.  Saturday  is  a  hard 
day  in  the  grocery  business.” 

“Do  you  know  of  any  camps  around  here?” 

“Nothing  but  the  charcoal  burners’  place.” 

“I  know  where  to  find  that,”  replied  our  hero.  “Do  you 
know  of  any  abandoned  houses,  or  places  where  low  char¬ 
acters  resort?” 


^  I 

^  r 
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‘‘Nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“Then  1  don’t  believe  you  can  help  us  any  further,  Mr. 
Fawkes.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  make  this  right 
with  you.’’ 

“That  is  the  way  I  figgored,”  grinned  the  grocer3Tiian. 
“Five  dollars  if  3’e  win  3"er  money  back  on  my  tip.” 

“Ten,  I  said.” 

“That’s  all  the  better.” 

And,  with  a  wish  for  their  success,  Fawkes  left  them. 

“Are ‘you  going  to  try  the  charcoal  burners’  camp?” 
Joe  wanted  to  know. ' 

“1  hardly  think  so.  Matthews  isn’t  likely  to  be  there.” 

“Why  do  you  say  that?” 

“Because,  if  Matthews  were  hiding  there,  he  would  buy 
his  food  from  the  men.” 

“That’s  right,  too,”  nodded  Joe. 

“So  we’ll  keep  straight  on  in  the  same  direction  until 
we  come  to  the  lake.” 

They  trudged  on  in  silence.  It  w^as  some  two  miles  to 
the  lake. 

Two  country  roads  had  to  be  crossed.  Here  the  problem 
came  up  whether  to  prospect  up  and  down  these  roads. 

But,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  Matthews  had  been 
provided  with  skates,  it  seemed  much  more  certain  that 
he  had  gone  to 'the  lake.' 

So  they  trudged  on  until  they  came  to  the  great  sheet 
of  ice,  which  looked  silvery,  indeed,  under  the  bright  star¬ 
light. 

“Now,  is  it  up  or  down?”  pondered  Manley. 

^If  w^e  knew  that  we  could  save  at  least  half  the  time 
of  the  hunt.” 

“We’ll  go  up  the  lake  first,  and  keep  our  e3’es  open.  It 
was  up  the  lake  that  he  went  the  other  night.” 

“Then  we  can  gamble,”  muttered  Joe,  “that  it’s  down 
the  lake  he’s  hiding.” 

“Your  head  is  keener  than  mine  to-night,”  quoth  Man- 
ley,  “so  down  the  lake  we  go.” 

They  kept  close  inshore  as  they  made  their  way  along 
over  the  ice.  This  they  did  to  lessen  the  chances  of  being 
seen  by  such  a  chance  prowler  as  Matthews  himself. 

They  kept  along  for  nearly  three  miles,  but  there  proved 
to  be  not  a  building  in  sight  on  the  shore  in  all  that 
stretch. 

“We’ll  beat  back  over  the  land,”  suggested  Manley. 

This  was  harder  work,  for  in  spots  the  ground  rose  al¬ 
most  precipitously. 

There  were  many  gullies  to  be  crossed.  There  were 
little  inlets  from  the  lake  that  had  to  be  followed  up  as 
far  as  they  went. 

But  they  were  back  nearly  to  the  starting  point  without 
having  discovered  anything  worth  the  while. 

“Whew  I”  muttered  Joe,  consulting  his  watcifi  as  they 
halted,  very  mucli  fagged.  “Time  has  been  flying.  Any 
idea  what  time  it  is?”  ‘ 

“After  three  o’clock?”  ventured  Manley. 

“Tm  minutes  to  six.” 

“Then  daylight  will  be  with  us  soon.  I  was  in  hopes 
to  locate  the  rascal's  hiding  place  while  it  was  still  dark.” 


“It’s  another  haystack  chase,”  sighed  Joe. 

“Well,  we’ll  keep  on  up  the  lake.  That  may  be  the  di¬ 
rection  after  all.” 

So  they  trudged  on,  becoming  more  fagged  with  every 
rod  of  progress. 

But  Manley  was  grimly  determined  that  he  would  keep 
on  until  he  dropped. 

“We  went  pretty  well  over  this  country  before,”  hinted 

J oe  Prescott.  ^ 

“Yes,  and  we  missed  what  we  were  looking  for.  That’s  ^  j 
why  we  have  got  to  be  more  thorough  this  time.  It’s  a  i 
sure  thing  that  Matthews  has  his  hiding  place  somewhere  M 
around  this  lake.  And  it’s  a  lonesome  enough  place  for  / 
any  thief  to  hide  in.” 

Before  they  had  made  the  next  mile  over  that  tortuous 
lake  front  it  was  broad  da3dight. 

Ahead  of  them  they  espied  a  large  clump  of. trees.  As  ^ 
they  could  get  clear  view  through  between  the  trees,  they 
were  about  to  make  a  detour  around  them,  when  Manley 
suddenly  stopped. 

“Joe,  use  your  nose!”  the  young  athlete  suddenly  mut¬ 
tered. 

Prescott  sniffed  and  looked  significantly  at  our  hero. 

“Smoke!”  uttered  Joe. 

“And  it’s  human  b^ngs,  generally,  who  build  fires.  Now, 
there  isn’t  a  sign  of  a  house  around  here.” 

“It  can’t  take  us  long  to  find  out  where  that  smoke Lj 
comes  from,”  cried  Prescott.  1 

Wetting  his  finger,  Frank  held  it  up  to  catch  the  rath3r|| 
quiet  breeze  of  that  clear,  cold  morning.  11 

“We’ll  look\into  those  trees,”  he  suggested,  suddenly. 

“Why,  we  can  see  right  through  there  now.”  * 

“Come  on,  just  the  same.” 

It  was  rough  ground  that  they  had  to  cross — rough 
enough  to  discourage  one  who  was  tramping  merely  for 
pleasure. 

The  trees  stood  in  almost  a  circle,  and  the  diameter  of] 
the  circle  was  something  like  seventy  feet. 

Frank  was  the  first  to  gain  the  nearest  trees.  , 

As  he  did  so,  Prescott  could  see  him  jump. 

Then  Manley  turned  to  beckon,  and  Prescott  was  at  his] 
side  in  a  flash.  ■< 

“Look  down  there!”  quivered  our  hero.  ^ 

And  Joe  looked  and  jumped — gasped ! 

For  the  trees  grew  around  tlie  edge  of  a  somewhat  cir-! 
cular  precipice. 

Dow  n  below  them  at  least  eightv’  or  ninet3'  feet _ was 

a  little  basin  in  the  rock. 

And  there,  at  the  back  of  the  basin,  at  the  side  furthest  " 
from  the  lake,  stood  a  tin3’,  rickettv^  old  cabin  not  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  square. 

Smoke  w’as  coming  out  of  the  low  chimney  at  the  back 
of  the  cabin. 

I 

No  wonder  we  missed  this  place  before!”  quivered  JoCk 
“Of  all  the  queer  places!  Why.  one  could  go  by  withiii1;| 
a  dozen  feet  of  here  and  ne\*er  susiKvt  the  existence'  of  the'  * 
place,  just  as  we  must  have  done  on  our  former  huuL** 
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“Down  in  that  cabin  is  Fred  Matthews!”  clicked  Frank 
^  Manley,  his  breath  coming  quickly. 

“It  d  take  a  mountain  goat  to  get  down  there,”  whis¬ 
pered  J oe.  “  And  I’d  make  a  bet  that  the  goat  would  break 
his  neck.” 

“Some  one  is  down  there,”  quivered  Manley.  “If  he  can 
get  down  there,  so  can  we.” 

Yes,  some  one  was  down  there,  for,  as  the  two  boys 
peered,  the  door  of  the  little  cabin  opened. 

Frank  and  Joe  drew  back  quickly,  in  fear  of  being  seen. 

But  the  man  who  had  opened  the  door  did  not  happen 
to  look  upward,  and  Frank  gazed  at  him,  fascinated. 

‘‘It’s  Matthews !”  he  quavered. 

Matthews  walked  across  the  floor  of  the  little  basin, 
stepped  behind  a  low  tree,  and  then  vanished  suddenly  and 
completely. 

“I  am  going  to  try  to  get  down  there.  Are  you  willing 
to  try  with  me,  Joe?” 

“Don’t  you  believe  I’ll  back  out  of  anything,  Frank!” 
was  Prescott’s  loyal  reply. 

‘^Then,  I  see  where  I’m  going  to,  get  down.  Follow  me.” 

Around  the  edge,  to  the  other  side  of  the  basin,  darted 
our  hero. 

Here  there  were  bushes  growing  out  of  clefts  in  the  side 
of  the  cliff.  i 

‘HPs  a  job  for  an  athlete,  sure!”  quoth  Frank  Manley, 
grimly. 

That’s  what  it  is,”  nodded  Joe. 

For  he  understood  our  hero’s  plan,  which  was  to  drop 
down  to  catch  at  the  roots  of  the  nearest  bush. 

From  here  another  drop,  half  slide,  over  the  rocky  sur¬ 
face  would  have  to  be  made,  and  the  roots  of  another  bush 
caught  at. 

Frank  glanced  downward.  He  figured  that  by  sliding 
down  the  face  of  the  cliff  he  could  make  a  secure  catch  at 
the  roots  of  a  bush  that  protruded  from  the  cliff. 

“Will  it  hold?”  wondered  our  hero.  “Well,  that’s  what 
has  to  be  found  out  by  experiment.” 

Getting  down  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  prepared  for 
the  drop. 

Towser,  looking  on,  sent  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
whined  dolefully. 

“Keep  quiet,  old  fellow,”  warned  Manley. 

The  dog  obeyed,  but  looked  tremblingly  on. 

With  an  inward  shiver,  Manley  made  his  first  drop.  He 
was  successful  in  catching  at  the  bush’s  roots,  as  he  had 
planned. 

Further  along  the  cliff’s  edge  Joe  had  tried  a  similar 
drop  with  equal  success. 

At  the  next  drop  our  hero  had  to  throw  his  body  con- 
;;iderably  to  the  left,  and  shoot  down  some  fifteen  feet. 

But  he  gucf^essfully  performed  the  trick. 

At  one  point  it  was  possible  for  him  to  work  down  sev¬ 
eral  feet  by  holding  on  with  fingers  and  toes  to  a  seam  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff. 

77ieD  another  drop,  and  another.  It  was  work  that  made 
hU  tremble  from  the  strain. 


And  plucky  Joe  was  keeping  right  along  with  his 
captain. 

So  far  Manley  had  made  fair  progress.  He  looked  down, 
now,  to  the  last  bush  in  the  line  of  his  descent. 

This  grew  out  of  the  cliff  at  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  bush  it  would  have  to 
be  a  flying  leap  to  the  ground. 

^^Here  goes!”  muttered  Manley. 

He  took  the  drop  and  caught  successfully  at  the  roots 
of  the  bush — but  there  was  a  crunching,  tearing  sound. 

In  an  instant  the  roots  had  given  away.  There  was  no 
time  to  recover. 

Turning  over  in  his  sheer  descent,  Frank  Manley  landed 
on  the  hard  bottom  of  the  basin,  striking  on  the  side  of 
his  head. 

And  there  he  lay,  limp  and  motionless — speechless. 

With  a  white  face,  Joe  landed  safely  on  his  toes  at  the 
bottom.  He  went  bounding  to  Manley’s  sfde.  '  ' 

“Rouse  up,  Frank !”  he  begged,  piteously,  bending  over 
the  still  form. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  AMBUSH. 

The  cold  sweat  of  terror  oozed  out  on  Joe  Prescott’s 
body  as  he  continued  to  kneel  over  his  unconscious  chum. 

Frank  was  not  dead — there  was  a  feeble  flutter  at  the 
pulse — but  Joe  could  not  see  much  hope  in  the  situation. 

“Can’t  you  rouse,  Frank?”  he  cried,  piteomsly.  “Try 
ever  so  hard!” 

But  Manley  lay  as  motionless  as  ever. 

“I  must  get  him  out  of  this,  anyway,”  thought  Joe. 

Rising,  he  went  swiftly  over  to  the  cabin.  The  door 
yielded  to  his  effort. 

Peering  inside,  Joe  Prescott  saw  that  there  was  no  one 
there. 

Running  back,  he  gathered  Frank  up  in  his  arms,  and 
bore  the  motionless  body  inside. 

Yelp !  Joe  had  come  within  an  ace  of  closing  the  door 
in  the  face  of  eager,  anxious  Towser.  In  some  way  the 
dog  had  managed  to  Join  thpm.  Joe,  in  his  anxiety,  hardly 
paused  to  reason  that  Towser  must  have  found  the  natural 
entrance  to  this  rock-bound  basin. 

Towser  sniffed  at  his  master’s  face,  then  whined  softly, 
and  next  began  to  lick  Frank’s  hands. 

“Much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information,  old  fellow,” 
cried  Joe,  softly.  “Your  instinct  seems  to  tell  you  that 
your  master  isn’t  going  to  die.” 

As  if  he  had  understood,  Towser  wagged  his  tail  as  he 
glanced  eagerly  up  into  Prescott’s  fage. 

Joe’s  first  move  had  been  to  lay  his  chum’s  body  on  the 
floor.  But  now,  in  the  semi-gloom,  Prescott  discovered  a 
rough  bunk  at  the  further  end  of  the  little  cabin. 

Raising  Manley  once  more,  he  laid  him  there  and  pulled 
the  blanket  up  over  him. 

Then  Joe’s  eyes  roved  around  the  cabin.  Close  at  hand 
there  was  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  dipper. 

Toward  this  Joe  started,  but  halted. 

“No;  Sato  says  it  isn’t  right  to  give  water  to  any  om3 
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who  is  unconscious/'  reflected  the  boy.  “I  wdsh  I  knew 
how  Sato  goes  about  it  to  do  his  little  reviving  tricks.” 

So,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Prescott  began  to  chafe 
his  young  captain’s  wrists,  calling  him  frequently  by  name. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  wnsh  the  wniind  on  Frank’s  head, 
for  the  blood  that  oozed  from  the  gash  had  begun  to  con¬ 
geal.  The  clot  would  form  in  itself  the  best  means  of 
stanching  the  wound. 

After  a  few  minutes  there  came  a  flutter  to  the  eyelids 
of  the  unconscious  one. 

‘‘Can’t  you  open  your  eyes  now,  old  man?”  begged  Joe. 

As  if  by  an  effort,  Manley  did  open  his  eyes. 

“You’re  all  right!”  cried  Joe,  cheerily. 

“Weak!”  murmured  Manley,  in  a  voice  that  proved  his 
word,  .  .) 

“But  you’ll  soon  be  all  right.” 

“Surely!”  whispered  Frank,  with  just  the  ghost  of  his 
usual  smile. 

“Can  I  leave  you  a  minute?” 

“Yes;  ten,  if  vou  like.” 

7  7  ^ 

“I’ll  be  right  back.” 

Joe  had  good  reason  to  want  to  get  outside.  The  bush 
that  came  out  by  the  roots  under  Manley’s  grasp  lay  on 
the  stone-strewn  floor  of  the  basin.  There  were  several 
other  signs  that  Joe  knew  he  must  remove. 

Five  minutes’  work  appeared  to  suffice. 

Joe  surveyed  his  quick  work  critically,  as  he  muttered: 

“I  don’t  believe  that  any  one  would  suspect  that  a  human 
being  had  fallen  there.” 

This  accomplished,  and  feeling  sure  that  there  was  no 
sign  left  that  could  give  Matthews  alarm  on  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  return,  Prescott  hurried  back  to  his  captain’s 
side. 

Frank  lay  very  quiet,  but  with  his  eyes  wide  open.  Towser 
was  licking  one  of  his  hands  as  diligently  as  if  it  wnre  the 
surest  means  of  bringing  back  restored  strength. 

“How  are  you  feeling?”  was  Joe’s  eager  question. 

“Oh,  I  am  going  to  be  all  right,”  smiled  Manley.  Pres¬ 
cott  noted,  with  a  quick  thrill  of  joy,  that  his  leader’s  voice 
w'as  already  stronger. 

Joe  stole  back  to  a  window  close  beside  the  door,  and 
peered  across  the  basin, 

“Are  you  going  to  feel  like  sitting  up  soon?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  presently. 

“I  guess  I  can  now.  Do  you  mind  helping  me?” 

Joe’s  strong  arm  was  about  his  leader.  He  supported 
him  across  the  floor  to  a  rude  wnoden  chair  that  stood  not 
far  from  the  wood  stnve,  in  which  burned  all  that  wa®  left 
of  the  fire. 

“Now  keep  a  watch  out  for  Matthews,”  cautioned  Man- 
ley.  “When  he  gets  to  the  door  we  want  to  be  able  to  nab 
him  on  the  instant.” 

“I  reckon  I  can  do  it,”  grinned  Joe,  from  the  window. 
“  1  guess  the  worst  of  it  will  be  that  you  will  have  to  do 
your  best  to  keep  Towser  from  eating  the  rascal  up.” 

“The  pup  will  mind  at  a  wtird  from  me.” 

“'ri<n  Heaven  «peed  Matflunvs’  coming!”  uttered  Joe. 


fervently.  “Not,”  he  went  on,  grinningly,  “that  his  r  -  ■ 
ception  here  will  put  him  at  all  in  mind  of  Heaven.” 

“Don’t  slug' him,  Joe,  unless  you  have  to  in  order  to 
hold  him.” 

“It  will  be  kind  of  hard  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
give  him  the  good  fellowship  handshake,”  grumbled  Joe 
Prescott. 

“That’s  just  what  I  am  afraid  of  with  you,  Joe.  If  1 
felt  equal  to  handling  him,  I’d  do  nothing  more  than  trip 
him  and  hold  him  helpless.  No  pummeling !  Promise 
me  that  you  won’t  do  any,  Joe.” 

“Well,  then,”  was  the  half  reluctant  response,  “I’ll  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  slug  him  unless  he  resists.” 

“Thank  you,  old  fellow.” 

“But  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Frank  Manley,  that  I’ 
won’t  stand  for  any  very  determined  resistance.” 

“That  is,  if  we  do  succeed  in  laying  eyes  on  him,”  smiled 
Frank,  wearily.  “I’m  wondering  whether  he  has  gone  for  '■ 
good.” 

“With  all  those  provisions  left  behind?”  demanded  Joe. 
“W^hat  do  you  think  he’d  stock  up  for  like  that,  and  only 
yesterday,  if  he  meant  to  decamp?  He  couldn’t  know  that 
we  were  at  hand,  and  leave  that  stuff  only  as  a  blind.  You 
can  be  mighty  sure  that  he  doesn’t  know,  even  yet,  that 
any  one  has  nosed  out  his  retreat.” 

'■  Frank  ran  one  of  his  hands  down  into  a  pocket  in  his 
overcoat.  He  drew  out  a  bottle  which,  curiously  enough, 
had  not  been  injured  in  his  fall. 

It  was  in  this  bottle  that  he  had  kept  the  scrap  of  cloth 
from  Matthews’  coat.  He  had  kept  it  there  in  order  that 
the  scent  might  not  be  blown  away  from  it. 

“Smell  this,  Towser,”  commanded  Manley,  and  the  dog 
sniffed  at  the  cloth,  then  turned  his  nose  away,  as  if  the 
scent  had  gone  from  the  cloth. 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  no  use  to  us,”  said  Manley,  rising  from 
his  chair  now  and  trying  his  legs  at  walking. 

“There’s  enough  around  here  to  get  the  scent  from,”, 
muttered  Joe.  “Try  the  pup  on  something  else.” 

Can  it  be  that  some  dogs  understand  most  of  what  is 
said  to  them? 

For  Towser  instantly  put  his  nose  to  the  ground  and 
began  to  smell  about.  After  a  few  moments  the  bull  pup 
began  to  smell  of  the  valise  that  rested  on  the  floor. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  the  dog  ran  along  to  a  spot  under 
the  rude  bunk.  Here  he  sniffed  vigorously  at  a  spot  in 
the  dirt. 

“Mhnts  the  matter,  good  old  pup?”  cried  ^lanley,  eag¬ 
erly.  “Want  us  to  look  there?” 

“Wow!  Wow!  Woof!”  declared  Towser. 

“  rhen,  T  m  hanged  if  we  don't  act  on  your  tip!”  crieii 
Joe,  eagerly.  “Here,  Stanley,  you  watch  here  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  while  I  act  luider  Towser’s  orders.”  , 

I  rank  crossed  the  room  and  took  up  his  post  as  sontinol.  ‘ 
wliile  Prescott  hurried  over  and  went  down  on  Ins  kinvs. 
beside  flie  dog4  | 

A  cry  plainly  Towser  vshowed  his  inton.'st  by  sniCing 
pawing  at  the  dirt.  '  "  I 
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“111  take  yoxir  advice,  Towser,"  nodded  Joe,  drawing 
hi<  ^XM?ketknife  and  prying  up  the  dirt. 

“Wowl  Woof  I  Woof !”  applauded  Towser. 

“This  soil  has  been  turned  up  recently,’’  breathed  Joe, 
excitedly,  as  he  tossed  out  more  of  the  dirt. 


In  his  eagerness,  Stanley  forgot  to  play  the  sentinel. 

“Here's  a  trowel,”  he  cried,  taking  the  tool  from  a  shelf 
under  the  stove.  “Work  with  this,  Joe.” 

Wider  and  deeper  became  the  hole  under  Joe’s  nervous 
manipulation. 

Grate!  The  trowel  had  struck  a  stone. 

With  a  half  suppressed  gesture  of  excitement — Joe  dug 
feverishly  now. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  laid  bare  a  small,  flat  stone. 

In  a  twinkling  he  had  the  trowel  under'  it,  and  the  stone 
came  up. 

Then  Joe  gave  a  yell  as  he  dove  his  hand  into  the  hollow' 
space  that  the  stone  had  covered.  His  trembling  fingers 
closed  on  a  soiled  envelope,  which  he  passed  to  Manley. 

“Look  at  it !”  gasped  Joe.  “I  can’t !” 

A  strange  fit  of  trembling  seized  Manley  as  he  tore  away 
the  envelope.  A  roll  of  banknotes  stood  exposed. 

“Fifties!”  he  gasped. 

“Count  ’em!”  implored  Joe. 

“One,  two,  three - ”  began  Manley,  his  own  fingers 

shaking  now  as  Joe’s  had  done. 

But  he  kept  manfully  at  his  task,  until  he  fairly  shouted : 

“Fifteen  of  ’em!” 

“The  whole  amount — ^your  seven  hundred  and  fifty  un¬ 
touched!”  cheered  Joe. 

Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  let  out  a  warwhoop  and  wildly 
danced  around  the  little  cabin. 

Manley,  weak  though  he  was,  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  dance. 

And  Towser,  faithful  cause  of  all  this  joy,  let  out  a  series 
of  yelps  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Comanche  pup 
as  he  leaped  after  Manley. 

“We’d  better  sober  up,  I  guess,”  laughed  Frank,  sud¬ 
denly.  “Nothing  ever  pleased  me  as  much,  of  course — 
but  we’ve  got  to  act  like  sane  beings.” 

“I’d  like  to  see  what  sort  of  a  dance  Matthews  will  do 
when  he  finds  out,”  grinned  Joe,  coming  to  a  standstill. 

“If  he  wasn’t  such  a  mean  thief,”  rejoined  Frank,  “I’d 
feel  almost  sorry  for  the  disappointment  that’s  coming 
to  him.  And  I  haven’t  got  his  watch  here,  either.  I’m 
sorry  for  that,  for,  if  I  had  it,  I’d  put  it  in  the  hole  in 

place  of  this  money.”  ^ 

“You  would,  eh?”  demanded  Joe,  disgustedly.  “Maybe 
vou  intend  to  slip  back  a  hundred  of  your  own  money  into 
that  hole  to  console  him  for  losing  his  stealings.” 

“That  reminds  me  of  one  thing,”  went  on  Frank,  hur¬ 
riedly. 

He  stripped  one  of  the  fifty  dollar  bills  from  the  roll 
and  held  it  out  to  Prescott,  saying: 

“Take  this,  Joe,  for  the  splendid  help  you’ve  given  me.” 

“Shut  up  that  kind  of  talk,”  growled  Joe,  his  brow 


darkening. 

“Bat  you’ve  earned  it,  old  fellow.” 


“Earned  nothing!  What  I’ve  done  I  did  as  vour  friend. 
Aton’d  have  done  as  much  for  me.  Would  you  have  taken 
a  reward  like  this?” 

“But - ”  Frank  began,  expostulatingly. 

“Shut  up  and  put  your  money  back,  or  I  swear  I’ll  give 
you  the  best  trouncing  I  know  how.  Every  dollar  of  that 
money  has  got  to  go  back  in  the  bank  to  your*credit  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

“But  I’m  sorry  about  that  watch,  anyway.” 

“Let  Matthews  come  to  you  for  it,”  suggested  Joe. 

Smiling,  Frank  dropped  into  his  chair.  Taking  a  piece 
of  paper  from  one  of  his  pockets,  he  wrote  thereon: 

“If  the  young  man  who  left  a  watch  as  security  for  debt 
will  call  upon  the  other  young  man  who  now  holds  it,  he 
will  receive  his  property  back.” 

“That  will  do,”  grinned  Joe.  “We’ll  put  that  in  the 
hole  and  seal  the  hole  up.” 

And  without  delay  Joe  acted  on  the  suggestion.  He 
replaced  the  stone  and  dirt,  doing  it  so  carefully  that  one 
would  hardly  suspect  that  the  hiding  place  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with. 

“Are  you  going  to  wait  to  catch  Matthews?”  demanded 
Prescott,  when  he.  had  finished  his  self-appointed  task. 

While  Joe  was  so  engaged  Frank  counted  the  money 
over  at  least  a  dozen  times. 

He  did  not  hear  his  chum’s  query  until  it  was  repeated. 

“I  don’t  believe  I  vdll,”  negatived  Frank.  “My  head 
hurts,  and  I  feel  mighty  weak.  I  think  the  best  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  get  home.*  And  there’s  no  telling  when  Mat¬ 
thews  will  be  here.  He  has  been  gone  quite  a  long  time 
now.”  ^  i  ! 

“We’ll  git!”  assented  Joe.  “That  is,  if  we  can  find  the 
way  out  of  here.” 

But  the  moment  the  door  was  open  Towser  settled  the 
question  for  them  by  running  straight  toward  a  narrow 
fissure  in  the  cliff. 

Into  the  fissure  the  boys  crowded  after  him.  It  was  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  passage,  but  by  dint  of  squeezing  they 
got  themselves  through  the  cliff. 

Out  upon  the  ice  of  the  lake  they  came. 

And  now  they  understood  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pass 
and  repass  this  fissure  without  suspecting  that  it  led  more 
than  two  or  three  feet  into  the,  cliff. 

But  they  did  not  waste  much  time  on  inspection.  It 
was  cold,  and  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  be  at  home. 

In  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  they  were  at  Grocery- 
man  Fawkes’  house. 

“You’ve  earned  your  reward,”  smiled  Frank. 

Out  of  other  funds  in  his  pocket  he  paid  the  ten  dollars 
reward. 

“Of  course  I’m  mighty  glad  to  get  this  money,”  said 
Fawkes,  beamingly.  “But,  tarnation  take  it,  Manley,  I’m 
a  heap  more  tickled  to  know  that  you’ve  got  your  money 
back.” 

They  liad  breakfast  at  the  groceryman’s,  and  then  their 
livery  stable  horse  was  bitclied  into  the  buggy  and  they 
started  for  home. 

Joe  did  the  driving.  Frank  wanted  to  keep  at  least  one 
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liaud  in  his  pocket  ou  that  precious  recovered  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes. 

‘‘rni  sorry  we  didn’t  wait  and  hide  around  to  see  what 
Matthews  would  act  like/'  said  Joe,  lugubriously. 

“I'm  not,”  said  Frank,  promptly.  “I  feel  so  happy  this 
bright  Sunday  morning  that  I  don’t  want  to  meet  any 
one  who's  unhappy.  It  would  take  the  edge  off  my  own 
pleasure.” 

“I  reckon  you’ll  know  a  bunco  man  again  when  you  see 
one,”  ventured  Prescott. 

“I’m  not  going  to  brag.  -It  isn’t  safe  to.  Even  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  Wall  Street  run  up  against 
bunco  men  once  in  awhile  to  thein  sorrow.  The  farmer  isn’t 
the  only  man  who’s  easily  chiseled  away  from  his  money.” 

“I’ll  be  better  satisfied  wlien  you’ve  got  the  money  safely 
invested  in  some  good  business,”  said  Joe. 

“And  some  times  the  business  that  looks  like  the  gilt- 
edged  article  turns  out  to  be  the  worst  bunco  of  all.” 

“You’re  beginning  to  know  the  worries  of  the  capitalist,” 
laughed  Joe. 

“I  am,”  admitted  Frank  Manley,  somewhat  soberly. 
“You  see,  Joe,  so  many  wealthy  men  have  dated  the  start 
of  their  fortunes  back  to  the  time  when  they  got  their 
first  thousand  dollars  together  that  I  feel  that  this  thou¬ 
sand  of  mine  is  going  to  be  the  start  of  my  fortune.  I 
believe  it  now — and  I’ll  admit  honestly  that  I  can’t  help 
an  occasional  feeling  of  worry.  Getting  a  fortune  together 
means  so  much  to  me !  You  can’t,  understand  it,  for  your 
father  is  providing  first-rate  for  your  mother.  But  my 
mother  has  very  little,  and  I  am  the  only  one  who  can 
supply  her  with  more.” 

“I  suppose  I’ll  have  somebody  to  provide  for  one  of 
these  days,”  laughed  Joe.  “The  question  is,  will  I  ever 
have  the  first  thousand  dollars  and  the  resulting  fortune  ?” 

As  the  boys  drove  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  just  before 
reaching  Woodstock,  our  hero  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  turn  in  at  the  Dunstan  gate. 

Mr.  Dunstan  and  Ids  daughter  had  just  returned  from 
church. 

Frank’s  countenance  alone  was  enough  to  break  the  news 
to  them,  but  our  hero  did  not  kgep  them  lacking  for  details. 

“You’ve  been  fortunate  to  get  off  with  your  lesson  so 
cheaply,”  said  j\Ir.  Dunstan.  “You’ve  got  nearly  all  of 
your  money  back.” 

“All  of  it,  sir,”  corrected  Frank. 

“But  you’ve  been  to  some  expense  in  the  matter,  Man- 
Tey.  You  must  take  that  into  account.” 

“My  expenses  in  chasing  Matthews  have  been  about  thirty 
dollars,  inclliding  the  reward  to  Fawkes.” 

“Then  you  must  deduct  that  from  the  money  you  have 
recovered.” 

“No,  sir,  for  you  have  forgotten  to  take  into  account  the 
watch  tliat  Matthews  left  with  me.  The  jeweler  will  give 
seventy-five  dollars  for  that  at  any  time.  So  I'm  actuallv 
about  forty-five  dollars  aliead,  in  case  ^latthews  doesn't 
come  back  for  his  watch.” 

“T  hardly  think  he’ll  look  you  up  on  that  business." 
smiled  Mr.  Dunstan,  grimly. 


“Joe  won't  take  any  reward.  Now,  don’t  you  think,  Mr?*  | 

Dunstan,  that  he  ought  to?”  ^  i 

“Under  the  circumstances,  3’e8,”  replied.  Mr.  Dunstam^i 
“He  has  given  up  much  of  Ids  time,  has  drawn  largely 
upon  his  strength,  and  has  even  risked  his  life.” 

“Then,  with  all  due  respect  to  3'ou,  Mr.  Dunstan,”*" 
blurted  Joe,  “I  don’t  care  a  hang  what  either  of  you  think. 
There  are  some  services  we  do  cheerfully  for  a  friend,  where^* 
pay  would  be  an  insult.”  // 

“Bravo!”  applauded  Miss  Kitty,  with  such  warmth  that^' 
Joe  turned  fiery  red  at  indorsement  from  such  a  quarter. 

“I’m  sorry  the  bank  is  closed  to-day,”  went  on  Mr/v 
Dunstan,  thoughtfully.  “If  I  were  you,  Manley,  I  wouldn’t^ 
spread  the  news  of  the  recovery  of  your  money  until  after  „ 
you  have  it  safely  back  in  the  bank.  If  the  news  got 
around  so  generally  it  might  prove  a  temptation  to  some 
one  to  , try  a  little  burglary  on  his  own  account.” 

“We  shan’t  spread  the  news,”  promised  Joe.  “But  anvf* 
one  who  tried  to  break  into  Manley’s  room  to-night  would*  ^ 
be  sure  to  find  something  doing.” 

“Yes?”  smiled  Mr.  Dunstan,  inquiringly.  Hr 

“Sure  thing,’^  said  Joe,  promptly.  “I’m  going  to  sleep 
with  Frank  to-night.” 

“That  will  be  an  added  protection,  surely,”  agreed  the’ 
rich  man.  | 

“We  can  give  a  pair  of  burglars  a  good  account,  I  think,”^ 
said  Joe,  modestly.  “And  you  mustn’t  forget  about  our' 
assistant.” 

“Assistant?” 

“Towser,”  nodded  Frank.  “Wasn’t  it  the  pup  that' 
showed  us  just  where  to  find  the  hiding  place  that  held* 
the  money?”  ^ 

“Good,  good  old  Towser !”  cried  Miss  Kitty,  kneeling  and^ 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  bull’s  thick  neck. 


THE  END. 


i 


The  time  is  coming  to  get  out-of-doors  in  earnest  for„ 
the  strong,  athletic  work  of  the  spring  season.  That's  just] 
what  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  did  as  soon  as  the  snow 
was  off  the  ground  for  good.  In  next  week's  issue  of  “The 
Y^oung  Athlete’s  Weekly”  will  be  found  a  rofising  account 
of  their  doings,  under  the  title,  “FRANK  MANLEY^' S 
’CROSS  COUNTRY;  OR,  TOD  OWEN’S  GREAT  HARE 
AND  HOUNDS  CHASE,”  There  is  the  brisk,  keen  breath' 
of  outdoor  life  in  every  page  of  tliis  splendid  story.  It  will 
fascinate  you.  No  athlete,  young  or  old,  can  afford  to  miss  ** 
“Physical  Director’s”  latest  narrative  of  the  doings  of  u>al 
athletes.  Out  next  week  I 
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liaud  in  his  pocket  ou  that  precious  recovered  roll  of  bank¬ 
notes. 

‘‘Pm  sorry  we  didn’t  wait  and  hide  around  to  see  what 
Matthews  would  act  like,”  said  Joe,  lugubriously. 

“I’m  not,”  said  Frank,  promptly.  “I  feel  so  happy  this 
bright  Sunday  morning  that  I  don’t  want  to  meet  any 
one  who's  unhappy.  It  would  take  the  edge  off  my  own 
pleasure.” 

“  I  reck6n  you’ll  know  a  bunco  man  again  when  you  see 
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No.  tto.  Ml  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
h  the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

^  No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  :  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  I’rompter, 
^  Scenic  Artist  and  Propertv  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WII.LTAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
,  ?st  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
s.  colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

^  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
'full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window'  garden  either  in  town 
-  or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
ji  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 

►  an  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 

A  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
sverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  w'omen  ;  it  w'ill  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

.  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
icription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
*tc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  ^lACHINES.— Con- 
.  taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
'  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
L  'arge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
^  together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


■; 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  w'ith  his  w'onderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  draw'ing-room  entertainment.  It  cont,ains  more  for  the 
monev  than  any  book  published. 

No'  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
oook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  e^.  .r-.  •  i. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  wittv  sayings.  ^ 

No  52  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
nook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino.  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

N''.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OP  ETIQUETTE. — It 
's  a  g'^eat  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
tll  e'c.-jt.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ...  ... 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BPMIAVE.— Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  roOety  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methoils  of  ap¬ 
pearing  'o  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
'n  the  draw'ing-roorn. 


DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

-Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
4iaWt  Freneh  dialeert,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

mactj  atandard  readings.  _ 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH.  OR  3  FOR 
Address  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Fublisher,  34  Union  Square.  New  yorA 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fouK 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becoc9\^i^ 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  fros/g 
all  the  poinilar  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moaK 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  beai 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No,  3.  now  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar* 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  oft 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  iff 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No,  4,  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruO'^ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partiea 
hoAV  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar« 
dances. 

No.  ,5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOV'^E. — A  complete  guide  to  lov* 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th* 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th* 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  th« 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  w'orld. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how'  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  am? 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  aniT 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  thf 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  ANT 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illufr 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  aud  birdi. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harringto* 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eigh* 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ev#! 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  m- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  eX' 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thii 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  foi» 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful ’author.  By  Prince 
Hi  la  11(1. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OlYN  DOCTOR.— A  wob 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  thff 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com 
plaints. 

No.  55.  now  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Coro' 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangiD»< 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  .58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurer 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contaia 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it" 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  IMagic  Lantern  Slides  and  othej 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney, 

No.  62.  now  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  adraittancd, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties.  Staff  of  Officers,  Pofri 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shouBl 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarons,  authoi' 
of  “How  to  Ber-ome  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOUE  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  l.o 
stnictions  of  bow  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Na'9< 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  doscriptio* 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bov, 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  Go® 
piled  and  wrilt^'n  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “IIow  to  f 

VVest  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

25  CENTS. 


THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY 

By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 

This  is  the  only  library  of  games  and  sports  published.  Physical  training  described  in  fascinating  stories 


A  32-PACE  BOOK  FOR  5  CENTS 
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Each  number  complete  in  a  handsome  colored  cover.  A  new  one  is  issued  every  Friday.  Do  not  fail  to  read  then> 


BE  STRONC  ^  ^  BE  HEALTHY 

These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  tlie  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who 
tries  to  excel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes.  Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with 
lively  incidents,  dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor.  Every  popidar  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  stories,  such  as  baseball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc.  Not  only  are  these  stories  the  very  best,  but  they  teach 
you  how  to  become  strong  and  healthy.  You  can  learn  to  become  a  trained  athlete  by  reading  the  valuable  infor-  ^ 

mation  on  physical  culture  they  contain.  Erom  time  to  time  the  wonderful  Japanese  methods  of  self-protection, 
called  Jiu-Jitsu,  will  be  explained.  A  page  is  devoted  to  advice  on  healthy  exercises,  and  questions  on  athletic 
subjects  are  cheerfullv  answered  bv  the  author  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR.’’  <.5* 

Vi 

HERE  ARE  THE  TITLES  OF  THE  FIRST  EIGHT  NUMBERS  AND  THEIR  DATES  OF  ISSUE: 


No*  I — Frank  Manley^s  Start  in  Athletics ;  or,  **  The  Up-and-at-^em  Boys/'  -  -  Issued  Jan.  27 

No.  2 — Frank  Manley's  Great  Wrestling  Bout ;  or,  What  the  Jap  Taught  ^^The  Up-and-at-'em  Boys,"  Issued  Feb.  3  ** 
No.  3 — Frank  Manley's  Ice  King;  or.  The  Fastest  Craft  on  Runners,  _  -  _  Issued  Feb.  tO»-i 


No.  4 — Frank  Manley's  Knack  at  Curling ;  or.  The  Greatest  Ice  Game  on  Record, 
No.  5'  Frank  Manley's  Hockey  Game;  or.  Up  Against  a  Low  Trick, 


Issued  Feb.  \7  ~ 


Issued  Feb.  24 


No.  6 — Frank  Manley's  Handicap ;  or.  Fighting  the  Bradfords  in  Their  Gym, 

No.  7 — Frank  Manley's  'Cross  Country ;  or.  Tod  Owen's  Great  Hare  and  Hounds  Chase, 
No.  8 — Frank  Manley's  Human  Ladder ;  or.  The  Quickest  Climb  on  Record, 


Issued  March 
Issued  March  10' 
Issued  March  17 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by  " 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  boojks  vou  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  von  hv  rptnrn 
mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  '  ^ 
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FRANK  TOUSLV,  I’I'BLISHER,  24  L’nion  Square,  New  York.  . 

Dear  Sir — P.nclosed  find  ....  cents  for  which  please  send  me  : 

.copies  of  “  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly,”  Nos . 

.copies  of  “  Work  and  W'in,"  Nos . 

.copies  of  “  Wild  West  Weekly,”  Nos . 

.copies  of  “  Flue  and  Gray  W'eekly,”  Nos .  ^ 

.co{)ics  of  ”  Pluck  and  Luck,”  Nos .  \] 

.copies  of  ”  Secret  Service.”  Nos .  ^ 

.  .cojiics  of ‘‘d'he  Liberty  Hoys  df  ’76."  Nos . 

.  .copies  of  Ten-Cent  Hand  Hooks.  Nos .  .  •  •  * 

. and  No . Town .  . . 


Town 


